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‘IP you, or any man 7 taste, wish to 
have a fit of the blues, let him come 
to the village of . LThave just settled 
here; and all my ideas of rural beauty 
have been put te flight by what | see around 
me every day. Old wooden houses out of 
repair, and locking ricketty and dejected ; 
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tressing to a man of taste, is undeniable. 
Not from want of means; for the inhabi- 
tants of these villages are thriving, indus- 
trious people, and poverty is very little 
known there. Not from want of materials ; 
for both nature and the useful arts are 
ready te give them everything needful, to 


new wooden heuses distressingly lean in | impart a cheerful, tasteful, and inviting as- 
their preportions, chalky white in their | pect to their homes; but simply from a 
clap-boards, and spinachy green in their | poverty of ideas, and a dormant sense of 
blinds. The church is absolutely hide- | the enjoyment to be derived from orderly, 
ous,—a long box of card-board, with a huge | tasteful and agreeable dwellings and streets, 
pepper-box on the top. There is not a tree | do these villages merit the condemnation of 


in the streets ; and if it were not for fields of | 
refreshing verdure that surround the place, 

i should have the opthalmia as well as the 
blue-devils. Is there no way of instilling 
some rudiments of taste into the minds of 
dwellers in remote country places?” 

We beg our correspondent, from whose 
letter we quote the above paragraph, not 
to despair. There are always wise and 
good purposes hidden in the most common 
events of life; and we have no deubt Pro- 
vidence has sent him to the village of : 
aS aN APOSTLE OF TASTE, to instil some ideas 
of beauty and fitness into the minds of its 
inhabitants. 

That the aspect of a large part of our 
rural villages, out of New-England, is dis- 
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| all men of taste and right feeling. 

The first duty of an inhabitant of forlorn 
neighborhoods, iike the village of , is 
to use all possible influence to have the 
streets planted with trees. To plant trees, 
costs little trouble or expense to each pro 
perty holder; and once planted, there is 
some assurance that, with the aid of time 
and nature, we can at least cast a graceful 
veil over the deformity of a country home, 
if we cannot wholly remodel its features. 
Indeed, a village whose streets are bare of 
trees, ought te be looked upon as in a con- 
dition not less pitiable than a community 
without a schoolmaster, or teacher of re- 
ligion; for certain it is, when the affec- 
tions are so dull, and the domestic virtues 
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so blunt, that men do not care how their 
own homes and villages look, they care 
very little for fulfilling any moral obliga- 
tions not made compulsory by the strong 
arm of the law; while, on the other hand, 
show us a Massachusetts village, adorned 
by its avenues of elms, and made tasteful 
by the affection of its inhabitants, and you 
also place before us the fact, that it is 
there where order, good character, and vir- 
tuous deportment most of all adorn the lives 
and daily conduct of its people. 

Our correspondents who, like the one 
just quoted, are apostles of taste, must not 
be discouraged by lukewarmness and op- 
position on the part of the inhabitants of 
these GRACELESS VILLAGES. They must ex- 
pect sneers and derision from the igno- 
rant and prejudiced; for, strange to say, 
poor human nature does not love to be 
shown that it is ignorant and prejudiced ; 
and men who would think a cow-shed good 
enough to live in, if only ¢hezr wants 
were concerned, take pleasure in pronounc- 
ing every man a visionary whose ideas rise 
above the level of their own accustomed 
vision. But, as an offset to this, it should 
always be remembered that there are two 
great principles at the bottom of our na- 
tional character, which the apostle of taste, 
in the most benighted GRACELESS VILLAGE, 
may safely count upon. One of these, 13 
the principle of imitation, which will never 
allow a Yankee to be outdone by his neigh- 
bors; and the other, the prénczple of pro- 
gress, which will not allow him to stand 
still when he discovers that his neighbor 
has really made an improvement. 
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it is quite extraordinary what sermons they 
will preach to those dull and tasteless vil- 
lagers. Not a breeze that blows, but you 
will hear these tongues of theirs, (which 
some look upon merely as Zeaves,) whisper- 
ing the most eloquent appeals to any passer 
by. There are some, doubtless, whose au- 
riculars are so obtuse that they do not un- 
derstand this language of the trees ; but let 
even one of these walk home in a hot July 
day, when the sun that shines on the Ame- 
rican continent has a face brighter than 
California gold, and if he does not re- 
turn thanks devoutly for the cool shade 
of our half dozen trees, as he approaches 
them, and rests beneath their cool boughs, 
then is he a worse heathen than any pira- 
tical Malay of the Indian Ocean. But 
even such a man is sometimes convinced, 
by an appeal to the only chord that vi- 
brates in the narrow compass of his soul,— 
that of utility—when he sees with sur- 
prise a fine row of trees in a village, 
stretching out their leafy canopy as a bar- 
rier toa destructive fire, that otherwise would 
have crossed the street and burnt down 
the other half of the best houses in the vil- 
lage. 

The next step to improve the GRACELESS 
VILLAGE, 13 to persuade some of those who 
are erecting new buildings, to adopt more 
tasteful models. And by this, we mean 
not necessarily what builders call a “ fancy 
house,” decorated with various ornaments 
that are supposed to give beauty to a cot- 
tage; but rather to copy some design, or 
some other building, where good propor- 
tions, pleasing form, and fitness for the use 


Begin, then, by planting the first half | intended, give the beauty sought for, with- 


dozen trees in the public streets. 
will grow,” as Sir Walter observed, ‘“ while 


you sleep ;” and, once fairly settled in their 


| 


‘They | out calling in the aid of ornaments, which 


may heighten but never create beauty. If 
you cannot find such a house ready built to 


new congregation, so that they get the use | copy from, procure works where such de- 
of their arms, and especially of their tongues, | signs exist, or, still better, a rough and 
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cheap sketch from a competent architect, 
asa guide. Persuade your neighbor, who 
is about to build, that even if his house is 
to cost but $600, there is no economy that 
he can practice in the expenditure of that 
sum, so indisputable, or which he will so 
completely realize the value of afterwards, 
as $10 or $20 worth of advice with a few 
pen or pencil marks to fix the ideas upon 
paper, from an architect of acknowledged 
taste and judgment. Whether the house 
is to look awkward and ugly, or whether it 
is to be comfortable and pleasing for years, 
all depend upon the ¢dea of that house 
which previously exists in somebody’s mind, 
—either architect, owner or mechanic,— 
whoever, in short, conceives what that 
house shall be before it becomes ‘‘a local 
habitation,” or has any name among other 
houses already born in the hitherto Grace- 
LESS VILLAGE. 

It is both surprising and pleasant, to one 
accustomed to watch the development of 
the human soul, to see the gradual but cer- 
tain effect of building one, really good and 
tasteful house in a graceless village. Just 
as certain as there is a dormant spark of 
the love of beauty, which underlays all 
natures, extant in that village, so certain 
will it awaken at the sight of that house. 
You will hear nothing about it; or if you 
do, perhaps you may, at first, even hear all 
kinds of facetious comments on Mr. ’s 
new house. But next year you will find 
the old mode abandoned by him who builds 
a new house. He has a new idea; he 
strives to make his dwelling manifest it ; 
and this process goes on, till, by-and-by, 
you wonder what new genius has so changed 
the aspect of this village, and turned its 
neglected, bare, and lanky streets into 
avenues of ‘fine foliage, and streets of neat 
and tasteful houses. 

Jt is an old adage, that “a cobbler’s 
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family has no shoes.” We are forced to 
call the adage up for an explanation of the 
curious fact, that in five villages out of six 
in the United States, there does not ap- 
pear to have been room enough in which 
properly to lay out the streets or place the 
houses. Why, on a continent so broad 
that the mere public lands amount to an 
area of fifty acres for every man, wo- 
man, and child, in the commonwealth, 
there should not be found space suffi- 
cient to lay out country towns, so that 
the streets shall be wide enough for ave- 
nues, and the house-lots broad enough to 
allow sufficient trees and shrubbery to give 
a little privacy and seclusion, is one of the 
unexplained phenomena in the natural his- 
tory of our continent, which, along with 
the boulders and glaciers, we leave to the 
learned and ingenious Professor AGassiz. 
Certain it is, our ancesters did not bring 
over this national trait from England ; for 
in that small, and yet great kingdom, not 
larger than one of our largest states, there 
is one city—London—which has more acres 
devoted to public parks, than can be num- 
bered for this purpose in all America. 

It may appear too soon to talk of village 
greens, and village squares, or small parks 
planted with trees, and open to the com- 
mon enjoyment of the inhabitants, in the 
case of GRACELESS VILLAGES, where there 
is not yet a shade tree standing in one 
of the streets. But this will come -gra- 
dually ; and all the sooner, just in propor- 
tion as the apostles of taste multiply in 
various parts of the country. Persons in- 
terested in these improvements, and who 
are not aware of what has been done in 
some parts of New-England, should imme- 
diately visit New-Haven and Springfield. 
The former city is a bower of elms; and 
the inhabitants who now walk beneath spa- 
cious avenues, of this finest of American 
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trees, speak with gratitude of the energy, | lages shaded and adorned with trees? Why 
public spirit and taste of the late Mr. Hitt- | are so many of our dwellings still unpro- 
HOUSE, who was the great apostle of taste | tected from the burning heat of summer, 
for that city, years ago, when the streets | and the ‘pelting of the pitiless storms’ of 
were as bare as those of the most graceless winter? Is it because in New-England 
village in the land. And what stranger | hearts, hurried and pressed as they are by 
has passed through Springfield, and not | care and business, there is no just appre- 
recognized immediately a superior spirit in | ciation of the importance of the subject ? 
the place, which long since suggested and | Or is it that failure in the attempt, which 
planted the pretty little square which now | almost every man has made, once in his 
ornaments the town ? life, in this way to ornament his home, has 

But we should be doing injustice to the | led many to the belief that there is some 
principle of progress, to which we have | mystery, passing the comprehension of com- 
already referred, if we did not mention here | mon men, about this matter of transplant- 
the signs of the times, which we have lately | ing trees? The answer may be found, we 
noticed; signs that prove the spirit of | apprehend, partly in each of the reasons 
rural improvement is fairly awake over this | suggested. Ask your neighbor why he has 
broad continent. We have received ac- | not more trees about his home, and he will 
counts, within the last month, of the doings | tell you that they are of no great use, and 
of ornamental tree associations, lately formed | besides, that it is very difficult to make 
im five different states, from New-Hamp- | them grow; that he has tried it once or 
shire to Tennessee.* The object of these | twice, and they have all died. Now these, 
associations is to do precisely what nobody | the common reasons, are both ill founded. 
in particular thinks it his business to do; | It is of wse for every man to surround 
that is, to rouse the public mind to the | himself with objects of interest, to cultivate 
importance of embellishing the streets of | a taste for the beautiful in all things, and 


towns and villages, and to induce every- | especially in the works of nature. It is of 
body to plant trees in front of his own | use for every family to have a home, a 
premises. 





| pleasant, happy home, hallowed by purify- 
While we are writing this, we have re- | ing influences. It is of use, that every 


. * | 
ceived the printed — of one of = | child should be educated, not only in scien- 
associations,—the Rockingham Farmer's ces, and arts, and dead languages, but that 


Club, of Exeter, New-Hampshire. The | his affections and his taste should be de- 
whole oe much to the — that | veloped and refined ; that the book of na- 
we republish it entire in our Domestic No- 


. ture should be laid open to him; and that 
tices of the month; but there is so much 


enmment-cnthusionm in the Sest-parageagh | he should learn to read her language in the 


es : | flower and the leaf, written everywhere, in 
of the report, and it is so entirely apposite | hus us 
. the valley and on the hill-side, and hear it 

to our present remarks, that we must also I. 3 ° . 
naling in the songs of birds, and the murmuring 
‘‘Why are not the streets of all our vil- of the forest. If you would keep pure the 
heart of your child, and make his youth 





* We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of commending 


the public spirit of a gentleman in one of the villages in innocent and happy, surround him with 
western New-York, (see our last No., p. 533,) who, by of- : . 

fering a bounty for all trees planted in the village where he objects of interest and beauty at home. If 
lives, has induced to set about the work in good ai a 
earnest any (0 Bet about the work im good | you would prevent a restless spirit, if you 
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would save him from that lowest species of 
idolatry, ‘the love of money,’ and teach him 
to ‘love what is lovely,’ adorn your dwell- 
ings, your places of worship, your school- 
houses, your streets and public squares, 
with trees and hedges, and lawns and flow- 
ers, so that his heart may early and ever 
be impressed with the love of him who 
made them all.” ” : ? - 
What more can we add to this eloquent 
appeal from the committee of a farmers’ 
club in a village of New-Hampshire? Only 
to entreat other farmers’ clubs to go and do 
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likewise ; other ornamental tree societies 
to carry on the good work of adorning the 
country; other apostles of taste not to be 
discouraged, but to be unceasing in their 
efforts, till they see the clouds of ignorance 
and prejudice dispersing ; and, finally, all 
who live in the country and have an affec- 
tion for it, to take hold of this good work 
of rural improvement, till not a GRACELESS 
VILLAGE can be found from the Penobscot 
to the Rio Grande, or a man of intelligence 
who is not ashamed to be found living in 
such a village. 


-—_ 93 oe ——————__—""——_ 


A CHAPTER ON NEW PEARS AND PEAR CULTURE. 


BY THOMAS RIVERS, SAWBRIDGEWORTH, ENGLAND. 


A. J. Downing, Esqa.— My Dear Sir: The 
weather is cold and unusually unpleasant 
for out of door occupations, generally so 
pressing at this season; and so | have 
taken pen in hand to give you a little gos- 
sip about gardening matters. 

And first, John Bull like, let me tell 
you about the weather. We had an ad- 
mirable winter,—no snow, and April wea- 
ther in December, the greater part of Janu- 
ary, (only a short interval of frost—lowest 
17 to 15 degrees below freezing,) and all 
February; March, mild and dry, and this 
month cold, stormy and disagreeable. On 
the morning of the 18th inst., after a night 
of snow storms with violent wind, my 
thermometer registered 19 to 13 degrees 
of frost ; (it was suspended six feet from 
the ground, on the north side of a tree, 


fully exposed.) Our plum trees were white. 


with bloom, and many of our pears, such 
as Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurré d’Aman- 
lis and others. They are now brown, and 
I fear the crop is gone. Beurré de Capi- 
aumont is much later in unfolding its blos- 


soms; so that of that and a few others we 
have hopes. But a frost, even when the 
bloom is not expanded, is generally fatal 
topears. Their blossoms expand, and they 
look well; but instead of setting their fruit, 
it all drops at the critical moment. Last 
year, on the 27th of this month, we had a 
hoar frost, but the thermometer only regis- 
tered 27. The pears were nearly all in 
full bloom; but although the frost was so 
slight, nearly all were destroyed. My ex- 
perience, as to new varieties, is therefore 
very limited. 1 wiil however give you, 
from memory, a few notes on new pears,— 
objects, as | am aware, of great interest in 
your country. : 

Josephine de Mulines. Late my last spe- 
had only two,) the 28th of 
february; it was fully ripe, melting and 
sugary, with a gicvdiar delicious flavor, 
such as | never before tasted in any pear; 
or generally called 
acthing quite sé gene- 
ris; to a certainty, this will prove one of 
in appearance, it is 


cimen of this (| 


not musky, or that flav 
“perfumed,” but sor 
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our very fines! pears. 
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much like a middle sized Passe Colmar. 
The tree grows freely on the quince, but 
does not bear till three or four years old. 
This, as is now well known, was raised 
by chance, by the late Major Esperen, of 
Malines. 

‘Belle Aprés Noel. A chance pear, raised 
by the same gentleman. It ripened in 
January. A moderate sized, good, melt- 
ing pear, i. e., a first rate pear. 
Bergamotte d’Esperen. Ripened in March. 
Size third rate. Bergamot shaped. Fla- 
vor inferior. 
ed, varies much in character, and requires 
a warm rich soil, and a warm season; 
when it is first rate, and keeps till April 
and May. 

Beurri Bretounean, (Esperen’s.) I have 
real pleasure in telling you all I know 
about this truly valuable pear. I have two 
specimens only; in shape and appearance 
they are much like Beurr: Diel, and in 
size about equal to a second or third sized 
pear of that sort; so that it is of a good 
size, although not No. 1. Technically, it 
is oval, or slightly turbinated. But the 
terms in general use, in my opinion, fail 
to give a correct idea of the shape of any 
pear, unless its characters are very strongly 
marked. On looking at my specimens to- 
day, kept on a shelf in a dry airy cellar, 
each wrapped in three or four folds of a 
piece of newspaper, I found them fine, and 
likely, in all appearance, to keep a munth 
or six weeks longer. But as I was writing 
you this pear gossip, and felt anxious to 
know something about a pear so handsome, 
(colour yellow, thickly—very thickiy dotted 
with russet spots,) I could not help scoop- 
ing outa taster. To my great delight, I 
found it a genuine melting pear,—rich, 
sugary and soft, apprvaching only to ripe- 
ness. I should calculate that it will be 
fully ripe about the middle of next month. 


This pear, I have since learn-. 
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Now when I looked round my fruit shelves, 
and found this the only melting pear left, 
(for pears in this country, in spite of the 
cloudy, cool, unripening summer of 1848, 
nearly all ripened prematurely,—Beurré 
de Rance in January; Ne Plus Meuris in 
March, instead of April, as usual, ete. etc.,) 
that this new variety should even surpass 
the description I had with it. The tree is 
remarkably hardy, and very thorny; it 
does not grow when grafted on the quince, 
unless “double-worked,” and then but 
slowly, at least at present; but it is so 
new that one can scarcely describe what 
it will do. I have no doubt that, in due 
time, we shall find these “refractory” pears, 
which require double-working to make 
them take kindly to the quince, will also 
require to have a proper kind of pear on 
which to double-work them. 

Susette de Bavay, (Esperen,) of which ] 
have no specimens, | have every reason to 
believe, will prove a late pear, equally as 
valuable as the preceding. The readers of 
the Horticulturist should know that GJovt 
Morceau has been sent out for this pear; it 
was, I think, in 1845, that a well known 
nurseryman in Belgium, professed to have 
all the pears raised by the late Major Es- 
PEREN to dispose of. I received from him 
the following: Susette de Bavay, Beurré 
Lombard, and Beurré d’Esperen, all of 
which proved to be Glout Morceau. The 
true Susette de Bavay has shoots of a 
light greenish brown, entirely thornless ; 
and the tree is so inclined to the pyramidal 
shape, that it will form a handsome close 
pyramid, almost without attention. All the 
above, I understand, were raised from seed 
by chance, i. e., seeds of good pears were 
sown without any attention to impregna- 
tion, or going through two or three genera- 
tions. What a comment thus offers itself 


on the fanciful theory of Van Mons; and 
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what encouragement for us all to go and 
do likewise ! 

You will see in the ‘ Miniature Fruit 
Garden,” which I now send you, allu- 
sion made to a seedling from the Easter 
Beurré. My specimen ripened this sea- 
son towards the end of February. It is 
almost more than melting. Mr. Tuomre- 
SON writes me, that although ‘‘ not quite 
so sugary as its parent, it is a first rate 
late pear.” The parent tree is the thorni- 
est, ugliest, vagabondish locking tree you 
ever saw. 

Although time has tinted me with sober 
grey, I am still annually raising seedlings. 
My mode of management is perhaps ori- 
ginal, and may amuse you. 


To raise late pears is my grand object; 
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are twenty or thirty which follow each 
other regularly in the row. Now by this 
method great interest is created, as they 
are double-worked, and I trust will soon be 
in bearing. In the first place, the parent 
tree will always be known; and the dif- 
ference in the time of bearing between the 
seedling and the graft from it, will be ac- 
curately ascertained. This, to me, is an 
object of great moment; for I do not re- 
member ever seeing or reading anything 
relating to it. 

I hope, D. V., or, perhaps, I had better 
say, under God’s blessing, to solve this 
very interesting horticultural problem. 

I forgot to say, that I prefer to take the 
pips (seeds) from fruit gathered from trees 
standing ésolated. The race is then more 


and to effect this, I take pips from Beurré | pure; and I observe that some varieties 
de Rance, Beurré d’Aremberg, Fortun‘e, | produce seedlings bearing much resem- 
Ne Plus Meuris, Winter Nelis, Passe Col- | blance to their parents in their habits. 


mar, &. These are sown in seed pans, 
and placed in gentle heat under glass. 
They soon spring up; and as soon as five 
or six leaves are formed, they are placed 
singly in small pots, then shifted into larger 
pots, and placed on a gentle hot-bed in the 
open air. Last year, with this mode of 
culture, I obtained a growth of two feet, 
and a thickness equal to a large quill. | 
Each sort is kept carefully named and la- 
belled, as follows: ‘from Passe Colmar,” | 
“from Beurrs d’Aremberg,” &c. This | 
spring they have been planted in rows, 








This is particularly apparent in those raised 
from Ne Plus Meuris. By the way, do 
you know that our Ne Plus Meuris is al- 
most, or quite, unknown on the Continent ? 
Both in France and Belgium, Beurré d’An- 
jou, an excellent pear, but not nearly so 
late, bears that name. 

Scedlings from Beurré de Rance vary in 
a most extraordinary manner. Some are 
very delicate and slender; some robust and 
with large leaves; others covered with 
thorns. Those from Passe Colmar seem 
to bear a close resemblance to their parent, 


thus: No. 1, a seedling; No. 2, a pear, | as do those from Fortunée and Beurré d’- 
worked on a quince; No. 3, a seedling; | Aremberg. If the late Mr. Knienr had 


No. 4, a pear, worked on a quince, and so 
on, through the row. The tops of the | 
seedlings were cut off in January, and they 
have been recently grafted, commencing 
with No. 1, which is grafted on No. 2; No. 
3 on No. 4, and so on, through the row. 
Each sort has its label as above; for of 
some such as the Ne Plus Meuris, there 


crossed some of these fine pears with such 
lasting pears as Leon Le Clerc, de Laval, 
and other long keeping baking pears, how 
rich we should have been. This is a field 
still open. Mr. Knicur employed parents 
but ill adapted to produce good results; 
and thus, after years of experiment, only 
gave us one pear really fine and good,—the 
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Monarch.* This is ‘‘ pear gossip ;” there- 
fore I am privileged to ramble. A new 
pear : 7 

-Beurré Goubault bore fruit here last sea- 
son. It is a very handsome Doyenné-like 
pear, about the size of Doyenné Blane, 
with a smooth, shining, greenish-yellow 
skin; flesh exceedingly melting, sugary, 
and good. Ripe in September. 

Are you aware that Colmar Charney, 
which I saw in France three or four years 
since eaten in autumn, and which was 
pointed out to me as a very fine late pear, 
proves to be the Amrial, or Arbre Courbé 
of Van Mons,—an excellent October pear ? 
St. Marc is Urbaniste. For two seasons 
I did not detect this, owing to the fruit of 
one being from a tree on the quince, the 
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close his description.* This will, I think, 
prove something out of the common way. 
Your orchardists eught to know one of 
the most profitable pears they ean plant,— 
the Colmar d’Et¢, (or Colmar Prince, and 
Colmar d’Automne ; for such are its syno- 
nyms.) It is one of the most vigorous grow- 
ers of all pears on the quince, to which it 
seems to unite itself without the usual 
swelling over, at the junction of tke graft 
with the stock. Its bearing qualities are, 
to quote Dominie Sampson, prodigious. 
The fruit hangs in clusters, like, to use a 
rural expression, “ropes of onions.” J 
know not why this pear should be called a 
Colmar. {t has not the least family resem- 
blance to that race. It is of the second 
size, rather long, something like the Jar- 


other from a tree on the pear stock. We | gonelle, yellowish-green, with red next the 


nurserymen, as soon as we detect an error, 
ought to “make a clean breast and con- 
fess.” 

Episcopal is also, I strongly suspect, only 
Fortunée. From my trees, the fruit of the 
former was green; of the latter, covered 
with russet; but the leaves and shoots cf 
the young trees made me look more closely 
into the matter. This last year the latter 
was excellent,—nearly as good as Beurré 
d’Aremberg, and kept sound and good till 
June. In the south, with you, this will, I 
think, prove worthy of extensive cultiva- 
tion. 

Crassane d’Hiver, (Bruneau,) or Beurré 
Bruneau, is a handsome and delicious pear. 
Form roundish; size No. 2. My speci- 
mens ripened towards the end of last 
March. They were melting, with a very 
‘high vinous perfamed flavor, and were de- 
licious. 

Mr. Wivuiams, of Pitmaston, has raised 
ea new Winter Gansell’s Bergamot. I en- 

® Of which; strange to say, from causes perfectly unex- 


" ed as yet, nota single fine flavored specimen has yet 
grown in Auxrica. Ep. 


— eee 


sun; very juicy and refreshing, but not 
melting, neither is it a breaking pear ; still, 
| it is very agreeable, and likely to be popu- 
lar, as it bears carriage well. It has 
ripened here, these two last seasons, about 
| the end of September. 
| Among the pears of the late M. Esperen, 
| and likely to prove of much value, is the 
| Cassante de Mars. This was originally 
named by him Bonne de Malines; but on 
finding that name a well known synonym 
of the Winter Nelis, it was changed to the 
above, which is very expressive of its qua- 
lity. For in March, it is hard and break- 
ing; but if wrapped in paper and kept 
carefully, it may be preserved till June, 
and even July. It then becomes soft, per- 
fumed, and very agreeable, like Fortunée 
and other late pears. It cannot always be 
preserved ; for in some seasons, at least in 
this country, the hardiest and latest pears 
will ripen prematurely. We shall perhaps 
one day know the reason of this variation. 
I think I have generally noticed that when 


* Which we will give in our next. Ep. 
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NEW PEARS AND 


our summers have been cool and unri- 
pening, our pears have ripened prema- 
turely. 

I hope this season to hear from you, re- 
specting the identity of Beurré d’Arem- 
berg with Orpheline d’ Engheim,—the Sol- 
dat Laboureur of France. With me, the 
trees are most distinct, and remain so, 
whether young or old, on the quince or on 
the pear, in all soils, and in all situations. 
The fruit of the former, with me, is gene- 
rally a trifle smaller; but it is in its shoots 
and general habit that it differs so much. 
Its shoots are of a darker brown, always 
thorny, its leaves more pointed, and smaller 
than the latter, When in Belgium, in 
1847, I found two pears there,—one called 
Orpheline d’Engheim, the other Beurré 
d’Aremberg. I imported both, and find 
them exactly identical with those I have 
for some years cultivated. 

My Beurré d’Aremberg | received from 
the Horticultural Society of London about 
fifteen years ago; and Orpheline d’Eng- 
heim I received from Van Mons about the 
same period, under the name of Beurre 
d’Aremberg. Finding it different to that 
which I possessed, I distinguished it as 
** Beurré d’Aremberg, (Van Mons,’’) in my 
catalogue for several years. I then found 
that the Soldat Laboureur of the French, 
and Orpheline d’Engheim of the Belgians, 
were the same ; and I may also add that the 
pear * Vrai Aremberg” is the same. In 
the English nurseries, both varieties are 
cultivated, mixed generally, under the 
name Beurré d’Aremberg. 

You will smile when I tell you that, out 
of my collection of nearly 1000 sorts of 
pears, I cultivate for profit, i. e., for their 
fruit, to send to Covent Garden Mar- 
ket, four, viz., Williams’ Bon Chretien, 
(your Bartlett,) Beurré d@’ Amanlis, Beurre 
Cupiaumont, and. Louise Bonne de Jer-. 
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sey." Of the first, I have about 500 bear- 
ing trees, frem five to twenty-five years 
old, on the pear stock. Of the second, 
about the same number, on the quince, as 
pyramids. This latter does admirably on 
the quince; and an orchard of pyramids 
would be very profitable. (Let some of 
your young cultivators recollect this.) Of 
the third, about 2,500 fine trees, from five 


| to fifteen years old. ‘They are beautiful 


trees, and perfect pyramids, growing so 
naturally, with but very slight attention to 
shortening their side shoots. Trees of this 
kind are all on pear stocks. Lastly, I 
have 2,600 trees growing in my orchard, 
of Louise Bonne de Jersey, all on the quince. 
These are three to six years old, all pyra- 
mids, full of blossom, and charming trees. 
What a comfort, that we have no pear 
blights in this country, no frozen sap, ete. 
A pear tree, once well planted here, pro- 
gresses not rapidly, but surely. I find that 
my trees of Beurré Capiaumont, ten years 
old, on pear stocks, make, annually, shoots 
from twelve to fifteen inches in length. 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, on quince stocks, 
five years old, as nearly as possible the 
same annual growth. These trees are an- 
nually covered with blossoms, and give 
fine crops. It may, perhaps, assist some of 
your young cultivators if I give, in a few 
words, the best mode of combining a pear 
orchard with a nursery or kitchen garden. 
] think one or two of your countrymen have 
already taken notes of it, but perhaps not. 
J purchased, some few years ago, a con- 
siderable quantity of freehold land; and 
not feeling sure that the demand for roses 
and ornamental shrubs would continue, I 
resolved to plant pear trees, and thus have 
two strings to my bow. I commenced, by 
purchasing all the old and overgrown trees 
* Tlow exactly this corroborates the advice we gave to 


orchardists, as contrasted with amateurs. (See leader; ia 
our last March number.) Eb. . 
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I could find in the London nurseries. 
Many of them were as stout as the small of 
@ man’s leg, and seven to eight years old. 
These were planted in rows from N. E. to 
S. W., 20 feet row from row, and 10 feet 
apart in the rows,—a path 2 feet wide on 
N. W. side of row, and border 18 feet wide. 
After remaining one season, these were 
cut down and grafted,—half the trees as 
standards, and half as half-standards, regu- 
larly alternating in the rows. These are 
all Beure? Capiaumont, and most charming 
trees, just ten years old. The half-stand- 
ards are finer trees, and much handsomer 
than the full standards. 

Experience soon told me that 20 feet, 


‘row from row, is not quite enough. The 


border for cultivation is too narrow. In my 
next plantation, I planted my rows 24 feet 
apart. This is of Lovise Bonne de Jersey, 
They are only 
five feet apart in the rows; so that they will 


as pyramids on the quince. 


goon form a perfect barrier to the N. W. | 


wind. They have regular summer pinch- 
ing, &c. &c., to keep them in a nice pyra- 
midal shape. A path 2 feet wide is on the 
N. W. side of each row; and a border for 
young trees in rows, &c. &c., 22 feet wide.* 
This plantation of Louise Bonne pears con- 
tains 2,500 trees. The effect is admirable. 
The profit is, and will ke, very great. By 
having the trees N. E. to 8. W., you will 
at once see that the trees give but little 
shade; the path on N. W. side of row is 
the only part much shaded. [In this cli- 
mate, on the contrary, shade for the bor- 
ders is desirable. Ep.] The soil is a ha- 
zel, friable loam, from eighteen inches to 
two feet in depth, under which is a friable 
white clay, full of chalk stones. This gives 
# yellow tinge to the leaves of trees, when 


* When the trees increase in bulk, I shall have a path, 
three feet wile on each side of the row. ‘This will leave a 
border in the centre 18 feet wide; a most eligible site for 
young trees, or other crops. 
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too near the surface. Under the white clay 
| is sand; so that this soil is never too wet, 
and never too dry,—just the happy medium 
for pears. I may observe, that although 
the soil and climate, in the valley of the 
Thames, is much more favorable than 
it is here for many kinds of pears, yet 
the Beurrs Capiaumont is much inferior. 
| There, it is covered with russet, and is of 
| a greenish yellow. Here, it is bright scar- 
ilet and gold, and really a superb pear. 
| The Louise Bonne, on the quince, is equally 
| fine. All those who intend to grow pears 
for supplying the markets, must watch 
them carefully. With what a large por- 
tion of my life has my experience been 
bought. Listen, and I will tell you some 
of my trials, Easter Beurr: I thought a 
splendid pear, and one that must always 
sell well. I grafted three to four hundred 
fine trees, purchased of the nurserymen, as 
before stated. The grafts grew beautifully, 
bloomed bountifully, bore a fine fruit, which 
| was hard, and never ripened. Afier seven 
| years’ trial, half were grafted with Capi- 
'aumont, (all right,) the remainder with 
| Knicht’s Winter Crassane, a vile pear for 
| the market. It bears abundantly, but has 
| 


no flavor or reputation. These trees are 
this spring grafted with B. Capiaumont. 
The self same history, (of years wasted,) 
appertains to Beurré de Rance, Beurré Diel, 
Hacons’ Incomparable, Althorpe Crassane, 
Knights’ Monarch,—(I suffered 150 fine 
trees of the thorny, spurious sort, first sent 
out by the Horticultural Society, to reach 
the age of ten years before I would re-graft 
them ;) Summer Franc Real, Bezi de Cais- 
soy, Passe Colmar. None of these pears, 
I found, would pay; and so they are all 
grafted with B. Capiaumont. In thiscountry, 
the mz/lion seem to buy pears freely in the 
autumn only; and, therefore, too few sorts 
can scarcely be grown. To some of your 
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‘young cultivators, I can also give the result 
of my experience as anurseryman. Autumn 
pears, such as I have named, are all gathered 
and sold before the tree business Legins. 

I have 150 fine trees of Marie Louise, 
just twenty years old. They are, as usual, 
full of blossom ; but it is five years since I 
had a crop, which is also the case in the 
pear gardens near London. I am, dear 


sir, yours truly, Tuo’s Rivers. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, England, April 26, 1349. 


——t- 2-6 eo 
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{We commend the foregoing most valua- 
ble article to the careful perusal of all our 
pomological readers. Mr. Rivers is not 
only the most extensive grower of fruét 
trees in England, but he is also one of the 
most accomplished English pomologists ; 
and, as our readers will see, has had not a 
little experience in g:owing fruit for mar- 


ket. Ep.] 





OF VARIOUS CCMMON TREES. 


BY W. LENOX, MASSACIIUSETTS. 


I wisH to enter a special plea in favor of 
that much abused tree, the Lombardy Pop- 
lar. It is the most formal of deciduous 
trees, and, therefore, the most effective 
when properly used, and the worst when 
abused. When the planting of poplars 
was the rage many years since, it is no 
wonder that when the long lines of mono- 
tonous trees sprang up all over the coun- 
try, people got tired of them, and cut them 
all down. But here and there a single 
fine tree or two was spared. In this part 
of the country there are half a dozen of 
these trees in conspicuous situations, that 
are landmarks in the landscape, towering 
with their green spires above the rounded 
forms of the other trees, and fixing the eye 
at the distance of miles, by an irresistible 
charm. A single poplar, if a thrifty and 
vigorous tree, is never out of place. It 
supplies, as no other tree can, the want of 
perpendicular forms in the level or rounded 
lines of our landscapes. The same quality 
that makes to the eye the hidden charm of 
castle and crag, viz., perpendicularity, is 
possessed by this tower of foliage. When 
backed or supported by other trees, and 
especially if water in front be added, as on 


the shore of a river, three poplar trees, of 
different heights, produce a magically pic- 
turesque effect ; the sketcher cannct go by 
them without opening his portfolio. 

Among our native trees, many that are 
formal when young, acquire with age and 
exposure a peculiarly picturesque appear- 
ance. The White Pine, when growing in 
exposed situations, becomes very stocky, 
and frequently branched and spreading. 
Its effect is so beautiful in this form, that 
I have often thought of cutting off the 
leading shoots of some fine young trees, 
to cause them to branch. Thrifty pine 
trees, in open ground, that lose their lead- 
ing shoots at ten or fifteen feet from the 
ground, frequently make the most beauti- 
ful spreading trees. ° 

The greatest beauty of the Hemlock is 
in its youth, and in masses or clumps; the 
Pine, on the contrary, requiring much 
room, or it will grow slender and throw 
out no side branches. The Hemlock seems 
to grow the more thrifty the more it is 
crowded. Twenty young trees will unite 
into one impenetrable mass of verdure. 
As they grow large the smaller die out, 
and the large trees form the densest shade 
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of our forest,—so dark that no underwoods | cut two cords of wood from the centre of 
grow beneath them. The greatest beauty | an Elm, some forty years ago. This tree 
of the young Hemlock may be seen where | is the largest and finest in the neighbor- 
they spring up by thousands in our open | hood; and though the work was roughly 
pastures, always arranging themselves in | done, shows no signs of decay. Another 
groups that no art could mend. I think | tree, about forty years of age, has so thick, 
the finest large Hemlocks I have noticed | beautiful, and regular a head, that it is 
were on a mountain top, where a small | universally remarked. This, I have been 
number had been left by the wood-cutters. | told, was produced in the same manner. 
These trees, dwarfed by the bleak moun- The Birch, Yellow and White, single 
tain air, had stems of great thickness, sur- | trees on the edge of an evergreen wood, 
mounted by an unusual breadth of the | produce a charming effect of contrast. 
thickest dark green foliage. They pro- The Maple. Its form is too regular 
duced that effect of breadth and massive- 


usually to produce single standard trees, 
| comparing with the Oaks, Chestnuts, and 
many others; but it forms the most beau- 
tiful groups. The White Ash changes in 
autumn to a deep slaty purple,—so re- 


ness usually wanting in our forest trees. 
The Fir Balsam, when of large size 
and in open ground, is sometimes of re- 
markable beauty. The lower branches, if 
they remain thrifty, droop beautifully. markable among the gaudy colours of the 
The Larch also requires room and age | Maple, that the eye at once detects a sin- 
to develop its beauties. I think it is our} gle tree on a mountain side. I would al- 
usual fault in planting, that we plant too | ways plant a single tree in the groups of 


Maple. 
To produce the most beautiful effects of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
much in groups, for immediate effect, and 
so rarely see the greatest beauty our trees 
might attain. Also, we do not take pains | autumn tints in a plantation, the pure 
enough to have our trees branch low, which | lemon yellow of the Yellow Birch, and the 
is essential to produce massive trees, and | dark green of the Hemlock, must no more 
| 
| 
| 
| 


massive effects. A trunk that branches at | be omitted than the scarlet and russet of 


six or eight feet from the ground, can bear | Maple and Oak. The Beech, also, its green 
a vastly greater weight than one of the} leaves unwillingly turning to brown on 
same size that is twice that height; and | the outermost edges, 1s an exquisite tree 
nature always follows the hint. When| in autumn, as at what season is it not? 
Why is it that the Beech is so little culti- 
vated, and that we so rarely see this most 


beautiful of deciduous trees in perfection 


the trunk is short, the main limbs become 
subordinate trunks, and acquire a greater 
size than they could maintain on a tall 
trunk. in this country ? 
To return to individual sorts. The Elm, 


even when thrifty, often grows lanky and 


The Mountain Ash is a charming tree, 
with its formal shape and scarlet berries, 
sleuder, and not sufficiently furnished with | but it must be backed by tall evergreens 
to be seen to advantage. Formal upright 
trees usually require a background of ver- 
even of large size, it seems to produce a! dure, though occasionally a single one may 
thicker habit and vigorous growth. Inone| stand out against the sky with great ef- 


instance, a neighbor informs me that he! fect, in contrast with other forms. Ave- 


branches. If the prizcipal part of the top | 
be cut out low down, in healthy trees, 





| 
. 
| 
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nues especially produce a meagre effect, | this shape in the meadows, pruned only 
when they consist of formal or regular | by the mower’s scythe. 
trees. Even the Maple grows too uni-| Unique effects are produced by the dwarf- 
form and globular. The Chestnut is very | ing effect of the exposed and open sides of 
desirable for this purpose. With the | our bleak mountains. Oak trees of great 
exception of the Oak, which we cannot | age, with wide spreading arms, their tops 
wait for, the Chestnut, when growing | not more than fifteen or twenty feet from 
alone, produces the most massive and|the ground, and diminutive forests of 
varied forms of any tree I know in these | Beech, of a similar character, make you 
parts. believe that you have reached the country 
The beautiful thorns that grow in abun- | of elves and pigmies. The mountain pas- 
dance among our hills, are a singular in- 
stance of the effect of form apart from size. 
Aged trees, of a century’s growth, with 
their broad flattened heads and short mas- 
sive trunks, suggest ideas of venerable | 
antiquity, that the upstart Maples beside 
them can never attain. I have noticed the | 
same effect in a few aged Apple trees, and | 
have two in my mind that I would gladly 
transplant as ornaments to my house. 


tures and the charcoal tracts, sometimes of 
thousands of acres, without fence or house, 
presenting large spaces of open ground, 
broken by groups of second growth wood, 
and with every varied form of ground, 
from ravine to mountain, present a charm- 
ing field for observation to the lover of 
the picturesque effect of trees. WwW. 


[We recognize, in the above excellent 


paper, one of the most cultivated and ar- 
There is another form of the thorn which | tistic minds in the country; and we are 


is very beautiful, and easily produced. A | clad to find that the rich store of observa« 
stocky thorn, transplanted into rich ground, | tions, which we know the writer has ac- 
and headed down with those outside shoots | cumulated, are beginning to rise to the 
and suckers, which, with a little care to | surface, and overflow a little for the good 
prune a straggling limb, will produce a | of others. We shall always welcome with 
rounded pyramid or sugar loaf of solid | pleasure any contribution of “ W.” in this 
green. I have seen beautiful thorns of | journal. Eb.] 





NOTES ON THE CULTURE OF THE GOOSEBERRY. 
BY THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE HORT. SOCIETY OF AUVERGNE.* 


THE interest with which the English col-, tion should be given to an indigenous spe- 
lect, every year, new varieties of the goose-| cies, which there comes under the most 
berry, and institute special prizes for them, | favorable conditions of development. 

in the various horticultural societies, is| It is not even necessary that the fruit of 
well known. Indeed, in Great Britain, | the gooseberry should be ripe, in order to 
where all fruits are rare, and where the | be prized by our neighbors. Tarts and 
greater part of those we obtain so easily | pastry are made of them before the matu- 
are rendered impossible by the climate, it | rity of the fruit; and the excellent sauce 
is quite natural that every care and atten- ¢ Translated from the Revue Horticols. 
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which accompanies mackerel and other|Ep.] All kinds of soil are suitable for the 


fish, and which adds to the piquancy of | mackerel gooseberry ; [i. 
even these delicate dishes, requires the | for tarts.] 


e., those grown 
They prefer, however, that 


green gooseberry only, which are even} which is rather new and strong; they 


known by the name of the fish. 


They are | shrink from the sun, but like still less, 


also preserved for this purpose by the | entire shade; and, as between two evils, 
method used at Appert, Belgium, England, | we must choose the least, it is better to 
aud the north of France,—the only coun- | 


tries where the art of the gastronome num- | 
bers genuine disciples, who appreciate | 
justly the green fruit of the gooseberry. 


We 


to maturity with our neighbors. 


will not say this fruit cannot attain | 


On the 


contrary, the climate of England is more 





plant them in the open sunshine, provided 
| their roots are shaded, and that the ground 
which surrounds them preserves its mois- 
ture. In the other case, the plant withers 
before ripening its fruit, and perishes en- 
tirely, or, at least, down to the ground. 
The best method of treating these goose- 


favorable than ours to the development of | berries, is to cover the earth around their 


all kinds of gooseberries ; and they reach 
there a perfect maturity. Moreover, these 
plants grow there in the gardens, without 
culture, and bear constantly. It also flou- 
rishes here ; but the heat of our summers 
fatal numbers of our 
cooseberries, and we cannot, 


is often to great 
moreover, 
hope to obtain fruits equal in size to 
those which the English raise for exhibi- 
tion or prizes. ts 
We have already remarked,’ that, 
sowing seeds and by hybridizing, we may | 
obtain in France, as well as in Eneland, 
new and These 
seedlings are so easily raised that there is 
always an advantage in raising them, and 


by | 


meritorious varieties. 


in reserving for them those sorts raised 
from seed, instead of those multiplied by 
cuttings. This last mode of increase is, 


indeed, employed to propagate the finer 


varieties ; but, by sowing only seeds of 


fine fruits, remarkable kinds are infallibly 
obtained. 

These seedling plants are very vigorous, 
and resist much better than others the 
heat of summer, their greatest enemy in 


. ° . 
our Auvergne climate, and still more so | 


in the south of France. [We commend 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


roots with stones, tiles, or with a sort of 


| paving brick or tile; and this practice, so 


necessary for the plants in question, is al- 
ways excellent for all fruit or other trees ; 
and we always find those specimens doing 
well which are planted in well paved 
yards, where their roots are kept cool, and: 
protected by the stones. 


This may readily 


_be understood, when it is remembered that 


stones do not exhaust the ground, like any 
plants or weeds which might spring up 
therein; and also, that a close pavement, 
would prevent the evaporation 
of the soil, its consequent drying, as well 
as hinder it from burning. 

This action of the sun, with the conse- 


quent heat and evaporation, often injurious 


or tiling 


>? 


to large trees, whose roots spread to a con- 
siderable extent for nourishment, is often 
fatal to the gooseberry, whose smaller and 
more delicate roots suffer excessively in a 


| hot and dry climate. 


The roots being protected, the gooseberry 


i may be cultivated in three different ways: 


as a bush or shrub, as a vertical espalier, 
or as a horizontal espalier. 
As a bush or shrub. It suffices, for the 


| first purpose, to let it grow at will; and 


this fact to American gooseberry growers. | for the second, to cut out down to the 
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base or main stem all the superfluous| As to the gooseberry trained as an es- 
young shoots, in order to keep it to a sin- | palier upon the ground itself, it is doubt- 
gle'stem. It is the plan generally prefer- | less the method to obtain the finest fruit, 
red, and that which gives the least trou- | and it is the most simple way of cultivating 
ble. these plants. This plan consists simply in 

As a vertical or upright espalier. I have surrounding the bush at its base with tiles, 
always tied those which I have cultivated | and making for it a circular area, slightly 
in this way upon an arbor or trellis of | raised at the circumference, so that the 
Provence reeds. After some years, they | rain and the watering of the plants may 
are well filled up, planting them at the | descend directly to the roots, and not re- 
distance of three to four feet. The long | main upon the tiles. Over these tiles the 
branches should be slightly bent; they | branches, loaded with blossoms, are al- 
bear sooner and more abundantly. Trim | lowed to spread from the centre to the 
them boldly, and part all the shoots which | circumference. If they do not immediately 
crowd or cross each other. This arrange- 
ment has the advantage of displaying the 


attach themselves to the area, they are 
sure to do so afterwards, by the weight of 
whole plant at a glance; and besides, the | their fruit; or, at least, they become so 
fruit is larger and more abundant. It 
is so fully exposed, that it also ripens 
sooner. 

As a horizontal espalier. This may be 
accomplished in two ways: at a certain 


much bent, that the extremities are cer- 
tainly supported. Except the judicious 
pruning of too numerous branches, there is 
nothing more to do, but to await with con- 
fidence the ripening of the gooseberries. 
distance above the ground, or upon the | It is easy to perceive the advantages of 
ground itself. In the first method, the | this mode of culture. The roots are pro- 
bush is trained up to one stem, then the | tected from the heat by the tiles, all natu- 
branches allowed to spread over a sort of | ral or artificial waterings are carried di- 
rounded table, on which it extends itself, | rectly to the roots of the plant, and larger, 
the top diverging like a flat umbrella top. earlier, and cleaner fruit are obtained at 
This arrangement, which at first appears 


scarcely any care or expense. Such are 
quite original, has an undoubted advan- | the results of this method. 
tage over the others. It is that the fruit, | In all these different plans of cultivating 
not being suspended, but resting on the | the gooseberry, if the beauty of the fruit is 
wood, acquires a larger size; and this fact, ; more desired than its quantity, a large part 
confirmed by experience, applies not only | of the fruit must be thinned out; and this 
to gooseberries, but to all fruits. Thus, | operation should not take place until the 
if a pear or a peach be accidentally supported | young berries have attained a certain size, 
in this way, it will be larger than its neigh- | [say a fortnight’s growth,] as the larger 
bor, which hangs by its own weight. It is | and finer fruits may then be selected to 
partly owing to this fact, also, that even = which could not be done if they 

| 

| 


vertical espaliers, whose branches are well | were removed at an earlier stage. 


fastened, produce larger fruit than stand-| We are confident that in following with 
ard trees, exposed to the wind, even | success the principles here suggested, we 
when the pruning has been done with care | should be able to place upon our tables 


and judgment. such fruit as would here appear extraor- 
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dinary, and more so as we are less ac- | adapted to this climate than any from Eng- 
customed to see them in all their perfec-| lish horticulturists on this subject. M. 
tion. H. Lecoa, Lecoq properly explains the secret of 
Vice President of the Hort. Society of Auvergne. raising fine gooseberries in a hot and dry 

[The foregoing article is much better | climate, viz., keeping the roots cool. Enp.] 


oe 


DESIGN FOR A VILLA IN THE TUDOR STYLE. 


BY GERVASE WHEELER, ARCHITECT, HARTFORD. 


tispiece, of this month, to Mr. Wueexer, | of company, would be found very liberal. 
an European architect of ability, who has | Next to the boudoir is the library, a large 
established himself at Hartford, Ct. Our | well lighted, and handsome room. All of 
engraver has, to our regret, by no means | these rooms, with the exception of the li- 
done justice to the drawing sent us; but it | brary, are fourteen feet high, and large in 
will still give our readers an idea of the | proportion. 

merits of this style. Mr. Wueever has | 
well explained the plan of this house in the 
following remarks: 


A kitchen, large staircase and entrance 
halls, pantry, &c.,and back staircase, com- 
plete the accommodations on this floor. 
This design is that of a country residence, Entrance is gained to the house by means 
suited to the demands of a family of taste | of an angular porch, consisting of a single 
and wealth, and is made in the Tudor | pillar, from which spring two arches, stop- 
Gothic style of architecture, adapted to the , ping against the wall of the house, and 
wants of the present day. resting on corbels on either side of the spa- 
The disposition of the plan provides for | cious entrance doorway. This porch might, 
a large dining and drawing-room, which | if desired, be made very much larger, so as 
communicate with each other, and also, by to admit of a carriage driving through, and 
means of glass doors in the side of the permitting visitors to enter under cover. 
rooms, with a conservatory or plant cabi- Over the library and kitchen is a large 
net ; anarrangement which would be found | room, which it is intended, in the present 
very beautiful in effect, and convenient for | instance, should be used either as a private 
many purposes. This conservatory might, | chapel or large library; but if such an ar- 
in the summer, be covered with an awning, | rangement is not desirable, the room could 
thus making a small saloon, or additional | be divided into three chambers, or other- 
boudoir; and in the winter, being filled | wise distributed as may be required. The 
with flowering plants, it would add greatly | boudoir forms the lower story of a species 
to the beauty of the internal aspect of the | of tower, which is carried above the roof. 
rooms which open into it. The large angular bay of the drawing- 
There is next to the drawing-room, and | room is also extended to the room over, 
communicating with it, a boudoir, or la- | which room would thus make a very spa- 
dies’ room; and the dining, drawing, and | cious and desirable chamber. 
this latter room opening en swite; the space! The style of the house is one that would 


WE are indebted for the design in our fron- capable of being thrown open, on occasion 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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be peculiarly adapted to those localities | nize with the house very readily. The 
where the scenery was rather sylvan than | cost of the building would vary from eleven 
wild, and on an undulating lawn, stretch- | to fourteen thousand dollars, according to 
ing away to a broad river or lake, and | the location and price of materials. 
backed by tree clad hills, would look very} The whole composition is the ‘result of 
well. an endeavor to adapt a well known and 
The material might either be entirely | really beautiful style of the long-gone past 
stone, or brick with stone dressings ; this | to the wants, improvements, and habits of 
latter being a frequent and very appropriate | living of the present time. It is not, how- 
manner of building in this style. ever, by servilely copying any one speci- 
The windows should be glazed in a| men of such a style that the demand in 
manner accordant with the spirit of the de- | these, our own days, is to be met; it is not 
sign, and the interior of the rooms protected | by imitations of battlemented parapets and 
from the heat of the sun by inside shutter | castellated mansions, with draw-bridge, and 
blinds, made to slide into the walls, whilst portcullis, and moat to boot,—things no 
there might be in the drawing and dining- longer necessary, and therefore no longer 
rooms, sliding doors, glazed or otherwise, } beautiful, in new composition ; the vital 
which could be made to entirely shut off| element of beauty—fitness, being away. 
the bays, (the rooms being sufficiently | But it is by working out the same unerring 
lighted in other ways,) either to contract | principles that governed the productions of 
the size of the rooms in cold weather, or to | an art that obtained such glory in medieval 


shade the rooms from the sun in the mid- | days, that we must hope in the nineteenth 
dle of the day during the summer. 


nn 


century to succeed in producing results, 
The inside finish should be carried out | which to posterity shall be as beautiful 


with due regard to the detail externally | and as loved monuments of our artistic 
exhibited, and the furniture, without being | achievements as those we now retain in 


outré, or possessing any of the absurdities | the old world are of those who have gone 
so much of our modern ‘‘ Elizabethan” fur- | pefore. G. W. 


niture presents, might be made to harmo- Hartford, May 18, 1949. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL NEW PLANTS. 


Ovr enterprising plant-growers have lately ; bago Larpente.) This is a Chinese plant, 
introduced from England two beautiful new | growing in low tufts, with numerous stems, 
plants, both of which will no doubt prove | and bearing a profusion of clusters of blos- 
perfectly hardy, and very great acquisi- | soms of the most exquisite gentian blue 
tions to the beauty of our flower gardens pene The first living plant of this new 
and shrubberies. We give brief notices of | Plumbago was sent from China to Sir 
them now, that our amateur readers may | Georce Larpent, who exhibited speci- 
take pains to possess themselves of these | mens in bloom before the London Horticul- 
charming novelties. tural Society, in July, 1847. 

I. Lavy Larrent’s Leapwort—(Plum-| Mr. Fortune, the botanical traveller, 
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Fig. 60.—Lady Larpent’s Leadwort. 


found this exquisite Leadwort growing out | likely to thrive and bloom abundantly here 
of an old wall near Shanghai; and it is | than in England. 
described as one of the most rr We imagine Lady Larpent’s Leadwort 
plants in all China. As the climate of | will prove a superb addition to our list of 
Shanghai is not unlike that of Philadel- | plants for ‘‘ bedding out,” as it extends it- 
phia,—the thermometer falling as low there | self near the surface of the ground, and is 
in winter as 13? in February, and rising | so prolific of blossoms, that a single plant 
as high as 110° in August; and as this| last year, in the possession of Messrs. 
plant is found growing along with the | Knicut and Perry, English florists, bore, 
Wistaria sinensis and the Wéegela rosea, | in the month of October last, 4,000 flowers! 
both of which have proved perfectly hardy | It of course requires a dry warm soil. 
in this country, we cannot doubt that it will | The stems are numerous, slender, and a 
be found to stand our winters in the mid- | little wavy, or zig-zag, in their growth. 
dle states without protection. The leaves are obovate, narrow at the base, 
As our hot summers so much more | and finely serrated and fringed along the 
nearly resemble those of China than the | edges. The flower is of an exquisite blue, 
English summers do, and as this plant | with a reddish or violet throat, and is borne 
likes a dry sunny exposure, it will be more | in dense terminal or axillary heads. The 
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Fig. 61.—The Dark Green Forssthia. 


plant grows very freely from cuttings of | rated at the margin. It grows about eight 
the stem, or by dividing the root. or ten feet high in the north of China, and 
As yet, this new plant (of which we are | sheds its leaves in autumn. It then re- 
indebted for a fine specimen to Mr. Buist, | mains dormant, like any of the deciduous 
ef Philadelphia,) has only been grown in | shrubs of Europe, but is remarkable for the 
pots, and is still very scarce in the United | number of large prominent buds which are 
States. But it will doubtless thrive best in | scattered along the young stems, produced 
the open border, and is likely to be pret- | the summer before. Early in spring those 
ty widely known to amateurs by another | buds, which are flower buds, gradually 
year. | unfold themselves, and present a profusion 
IL Tue Dark Green Forsyruta—(For- | of bright yellow blossoms all over the 
sythia viridissima.) This fine new hardy | shrub, which is highly ornamental. 
shrub is one of the novelties brought from | ‘I first discovered it growing in the same 
China to England, by Mr. Fortune, in | garden with Wiegela rosea, which I have 
i846. It was introduced into this country | said in another place belonged to a Chinese 
last season, and has flowered finely this | mandarin, on the island of Chusan, and 
spring. The following is Mr. Forrune’s | was generally called the “ Grotto Garden” 
account of it: by the English. Like the Wiegela, it is 
“This is a deciduous shrub, with very | a great favorite with the Chinese, and is 
dark green leaves, which are prettily ser- | generally grown in all the gardens of the 
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rich in the north of China. I afterwards 
found it wild amongst the mountains of 
the interior of the province of Cheekiang, 
where I thought it even more ornamental 
in its natural state, amongst the hedges, 
than when cultivated in the fairy gardens 
of the mandarins. 

“In England, it is probable that it will be 
nearly hardy ; but I advise the possessor of 
it, in the first place, to keep it in the green- 
house until its coustitution is proved. It is 
a free growing bush, and is easily in- 
creased by cuttings or layers.” 

We are happy to be able to add to the 
foregoing, that this new shrub has proved 
perfectly hardy in the United States, in 


season in the open border, in a cold and 
exposed site, where it remained during the 
past winter, exposed to 10° below the zero 
of Fahrenheit,—an unusually low tempe- 
rature. Notwithstanding this, it was found 
quite uninjured this spring, and was among 
the earliest shrubs to open its blossoms, 
which began to expand directly after the 
Mezereon, and remained in bloom the whole 
month of April. When the flowers first 
expand the shrub is leafless; but before 
they fall, the leaves commence unfolding. 
The great number of these bright yellow 
flowers, and their cheerful as well as beau- 
tiful aspect at that early season, will soon 
render the Forsythia a very popular hardy 


this latitude. The specimen from which | shrub. 


our sketch, fig. 61, was made, was taken 
from a plant in the nurseries of our neigh- 
bors, Messrs. A. Saunt & Co., of Newburgh, 
N. Y. This specimen was planted last 





We will mention, also, that the stems 
are green, the leaves oblong, and emit a 
slight balsamic odor; and the foliage has 
a very rich effect in the shrubbery. 





NOTICE OF THE PRUNE D’AGEN. 
J. W. KNEVELS, FISHKILL LANDING, N. ¥ * 


Tre Agen Date Prune is also known as |} et Garonne, of which Agen, on the latter 
the Robe de Sergent, Prune d’ Ante,} (d’Ast#, | river, is the capital.) 

of the London Hort. Society’s Catalogue,) | He assures us, further, that it is entirely 
St. Maurin, and de Bignolles of some. It | indifferent to the quality of the soil in which 
has been cultivated in the south of France | it is planted, and bears abundantly in all 
from time immemorial; and our author | exposures; “an intimate companion of the 
thinks it almost inconceivable that so va- | Vine, they unite in decorating the precipi- 
luable and hardy a tree should have been | tous slopes of the calcareous regions, the 
so little known or cultivated beyond its own | sandy plains, exposed to the north winds ; 
immediate district ; (in the department Lot | the court and grounds of the wealthy, as 


well as the contracted limits of the cottage 
* From a paper by M. Tourres de Machetaux, in the An- 99 
wales de Fromunt. garden. 


t+ The Prunes of Agen, which are considered the best in «“ ™ ° . 
aoe ys are a good article of exportation, are termed | It may be said that wherever the vine 
‘“ Entes,’’ from ente, a graft —Malte Brun, (Percival’s edi- , ’ } ” 
_e g | grows, the Prune d’Agen will succeed. 


t The Prone d’Ast is not the same as that of Agen; for, “As to the transplantation of this tree 
which, see Prince’s Pom. Man’l, and the authorities quoted 


by him. ‘ into a more rigorous climate than ours, the 
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question has been already resolved. The 
mountains of Auvergne, some valleys in 
the Pyrrenees, several places in the ‘ Lan- 
des’—localities differing in themselves, 
but all cold, and where grapes scarcely 
ripen, exhibit this tree in successful culti- 
vation.” 

“Tt is already cultivated largely in the 
United States. One of my neighbors, a 
nurseryman, sent out to one person in Phila- 
delphia all his remaining stock of this 
plant, which was quite large.” 

And again, he says, ‘‘I am informed by 
a countryman, living in the vicinity of 
New-York, to whom we had sent out a 
parcel of about one hundred of this tree, in 
1822, that they succeeded perfectly, and 
were beginning to bear in abundance.” 
(1832.) During the severe winter of 1829 
and ’30, almost all our apricots were killed, 
together with a great number of other fruit 
trees; but the Robe de Sergent, on tts own 
stock, whether old or young, did not suf- 
fer at all, but bore fruit as usual the en- 
suing season. On the contrary, however, 
grafted trees of this variety were much in- 
jured.” 

‘“‘ The fruit is oval, compressed, (aplate,) 
divided by a longitudinal suture on one 
side. Its colour is a violet red, more or 
less vivid on the sunny side ; the peduncle 
is from five to ten lines in length, (rather 
ivague.) 
of July. 
-times curled at the edges; the colour a 
pale green, and the petioles are, when 
growing, sometimes tinged with red.” 


The leaves are lanceolate, some- 


In Prince’s Pom. Man’l, it is said—* the 


skin is purple, approaching to black; the 


stone is very flat, and rather smooth. This 

* It would certainly be interesting to find out what has, 
become of t.e importstion vere specified; antl we hope if 
the gentlemen here refered to 8 .ould see this number of 
the Horticulturist. that ticy wil Comm micite the result of 
these important experiments. giving «s a description of tie 
tree, an! its fruit, its quaiity, hardiness, Use, and any Otuer 


interesting details, 


It begins ripening about the end 
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plum is often confounded with the Royal 
de Tours, but may be readily distinguished 
by its darker colour, and by its stone being 
more flattened. It ripens about the mid- 
dle of July.” 

Mr. Downing, in his book of Fruits, 
mentions it in the following terms, which 
does not agree with Mr. Prince’s desexip- 
tion: ‘*A French prune of good quality, 
(L. H. S., Col. No. 1,) chiefly used for prunes 
or preserving. Branches smooth; leaves 
narrow; fruit of medium size ; skin purple, 
with a blue bloom; stalk short; flesh 
greenish yellow, sweet. It is a freestone, 
and makes excellent prunes. It ripens 
la‘e in September, and bears prodigious 
crops.” 

Liegel, (the German pomologist,) in his 
Introduction, speaks of the Prune d’Agen 
as a handsome variety of the Red Egg 
plum, (not the Red Imperial,) having the 
same habit, ripening at the same time,— 
end of August, and of about equal value. 
He adds,—*‘ Some of the fruit are a little 
more projecting at the stem, which is also 
observable in the stone. Generally, they 
are strikingly large, and a little larger 
than their parent, the Red Magnum Bo- 
num.” In his “ Survey of Plums,” with- 
out referring to this description in his for- 
mer work, above quoted, and without giving 
the synonym Pr. d’Agen, he describes the 
Robe de Sergent as a medium, large, oblate 
shaped plum, of very good flavor, &c. &e. 
These discrepancies lead one to believe 
that the same plum was not intended. by 
these writers, and that the Robe de Sergent 
is not (always) used as synonymous with 
the Prune d’Agen. 

‘The fruitfulness of this tree,” Mr. 
Tovurres continues, “ is extraordinaty ;one 
of our friends and a neighbor, M. Bour- 
pey Beauuiev, of Monciav, has one of 
these trees, a large and superb specimen, 
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from which he has obtained 105 livres of 
dried fruit; (52} kilograms, or about 115 
lbs. avoirdupois ;) and another individual, 
in the environs of Machetaux, sold, last 
year, (1832,) 750 francs’ worth of dried 
prunes,—the produce of a space of about 
the fourth of an hectare ; (rather more than 
half an acre.) 

Our author recommends, from his own 
experience, that this tree should be propa- 
gated by offsets from the roots,—a method 
generally adopted in its own district; as- 
serting that grafts are not lasting, worked 
upon the peach or almond stocks ; it thrives 
for a time, and makes great shoots for 
several years, but after that, languishes and 
dies. | 

As to the process of making the prunes, 
they are placed on hurdles made of straw 
or weeds, raised two or three feet from the 
ground, and are left there to wilt for about 
48 hours, when they are shifted to other 
hurdles, and put into an oven, the heat of 
which is but a third of that required for 
bread. The mouth of the oven is closed 
with damp straw. This operation having 
been repeated thrice, the fruit is ready for 
consumption or sale. Those to be used in 
‘the house are stored away in rather a dry 
than damp quarter; and those to be sent 
abroad are packed in boxes of proper size, 
lined with brown paper. A leaf or two of 
the Bay tree put into each box, gives the 
fruit an agreeable perfume. 

M. Tovrres concludes, by remarking, 
that if the inhabitants of Provence pride 
themselves upon the possession of the ‘‘ Tree 
of Minerva,” (the Olive,) his district has a 
great reason for glorying in the possession 
of this finest of prunes. He also declares 
that if the author of the Essay upon the 


Statistics of Provence, (to be quoted direct- 
ly,) had ever tasted their first rate prunes, 
(“‘ de nos belles prunes de premie choiz,”’) he 
would have taken good care not to compare 
with them the prunes of Brignolles. From 
the last mentioned essay,—‘‘ Statistique 
Horticole de Provence,” suffer me to ex- 
tract from the article on the plum tree the 
following: ‘‘The cultivation of plum trees 
was more attended to than that of any 
other fruit tree in other countries, princi- 
pally on account of the trade carried on in 
prunes, d7zed in the sun, and known as the 
‘Pruneaux de Pistoles.’” ‘*The Prunes 
of Brignolles,” (a small town of Provence,) 
deserved their celebrity ; but at the present 
moment, it has lost its former plum planta- 
tion. The prunes, now sold as such, come 
from the environs of Digne, especially from 
Estoublon. They are packed in boxes, 
covered with a paper, stamped with the arms 
and cypher of Brignolles. These prunes 
are superior in quality to those of Tours, 
and even to those of Agen, but still are not 
equal to those of the district whose name 
they have assumed, where, however, a 
few plum trees are still left, justifying 
their title to the distinction they have ac- 
quired.” 

My apology for this long and, perhaps, 
tedious article, must be the conviction J 
feel, that in our every year increasing fruit 
tree cultivation, the making of prunes wi'} 
become an important branch of our horti- 
culture, especially in this district of coun- 
try, wkere the plum succeeds so well, and 
under our serene and resplendent autumn 
skies, which almost supersede the neces- 
sity of artificial furnaces. 

J. W. Knevets. 

Fishkill Landing, N. Y., May, 1849, 
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A NOTICE OF THE CHANCELLOR PEAR. 


BY DR WM. D. BRINCKLE, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHANCELLOR. 
Green’s Germantown, 
Early St. Germain, 


Tuts fine large autumn pear was exhi- 
bited at the annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, in 
September, 1848, by Samuer R. Sim- 
mons, Esq., one of our most prominent 
amateur horticulturists. The fruit was 
procured from a grafted tree, in the 
possession of Mr. Joseph Green, of Ger- 
mantown. The graft was obtained ten 
or twelve years ago by Mr. Green from 
a tree on the premises of WHARTON 
Cuancettor, Esq., on School-House 
Lane, near Germantown. 

From a close examination of the tree, 
at Mr. CuHancELtor’s, as well as from 
the testimony of persons who have long 
resided in that vicinity, there can scarce- 
ly be a doubt that it has never been 
worked, and that it has stood in its pre- 
sent location upwards of fifty years. It 
is therefore, in all probability, a native 
Pennsylvania variety; and we are under 
great obligations to Mr. Green and Mr. 
Stumons for bringing it into notice. 

The original tree stands in a circular 
enclosure of beautiful evergreens. A foot 
above the ground, it is four feet nine inches 
in circumference ; but its height is not pro- 
portionate to the size of the trunk. The 
branches grow somewhat horizontally ; the 
young wood is slender, and of a yellowish 
The tree 
has a healthy appearance, and is said to be 
an abundant bearer. 


Synonyms. 


brown colour; leaf lanceolate. 


Fig. 62.—Chancellor Pear. 


Fruit large, nearly four inches long by 
three in width; form obovate, or obovate- 
pyriform ; skin green, covered with minute 
brown specks, and some russet blotches, 
with occasionally, though rarely, a faint 
speckled brown cheek; stem one inch long, 
rather thick, and inserted in a small irre- 
gular cavity, sometimes elevated on one 
side ; calyx small, set in a contracted ba- 
sin; core medium; seed long, yellowish 
brown; flesh very melting; flavor rich, and 
exceedingly agreeable. Ripe last of Sep- 
tember. W. OD. B. 
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TIMELY HINTS ON DESTROYING INSECTS. 


Wiru all the luxuriance of spring vegeta- 
tion, and all the vigor of early summer 
growth, comes the army of countless 
thousands of insects, with which the gar- 
dener has to contend. 

This is often a drawback so serious, that 
the inexperienced amateur-who, regting on 
his hopes and the promise of fruition} which 
nature holds out, is bitterly disappointed 
to find that just in the midst of this fair 
promise, the insect army attacks him, and, 
if it does not completely put him to rout, 
at least vexes him very seriously in all his 
outposts, and not unfrequently lays his 
country under very heavy contribution. 

Curculios, rose-bugs, rose-slugs, aphides 
of every hue, borers, eaterpillars,—these 
are a few of the names of the principal 
regiments of the allied army of attack. 

We have nothing new to offer regarding 
the two first, which have been pretty libe- 
rally discussed in our columns already. 
The only effectual way of raising stone- 
fruit, on a large scale, in curculio districts, 
is to plant the trees in a quarter by them- 
selves, where pigs and chickens, having 
the run of the ground beneath them, may 
keep them (the insects) down. For a 
wholesale mode of destroying the rose 
bug, the pest of light soils, we are yet in 
the dark; the usual way, of handpicking 
and scalding to death, being that practiced 
by all skilful growers as yet. 

But while these insects are in a great 
degree local, the aphides, (or plant lice,) 
and the rose slug, are becoming general 
depredators, and must have especial at- 
tention at this season of the year, or they 
will suck the juices out of the young 
growth, and destroy the beauty and value 
of the garden. 








| Our own favorite remedy against these, 
(and a large part of the regular army be- 
| sides,) is tobacco water. Every good gar- 
dener, and every amateur, should have a 
few gallons of it at hand at this season, 
_and should use it the moment they per- 
ceive the attack of the insects commen- 
icing. After trying many remedies, we 
find this the most unfailing in its effects. 
But tobacco water, like gunpowder, must 
be used with caution. Though perfectly 
harmless to plants if used in a diluted 
form, yet it may be made so strong as to 
injure or partially destroy the foliage. It 
is impossible to lay down any precise rule 
for the novice, unless we say that water 
| should he added till it is brought to the 
colour of weak black tea. A better mode 
is to try a little on the foliage of the plant 
infested. If, twenty-four hours after ap- 
plication, the foliage is entirely uninjured, 
but the insects destroyed, then continue 
the dose on a larger scale. If it is too 
strong, of course dilute it, and try again. 
This little trial is the more necessary, for, 








while some plants and some insects will 
bear a strong decoction of tobacco water 
with impunity, others are injured by a 
much weaker dilution.* 

A syringe affords the easiest and best 
mode of applying the tobacco water; and 
towards evening, or very early in the 
morning, is the best time of applying it. 
When only the ends of small trees or 
plants, which are standing in rows are 
infested, a dash from a small broom or 
white-wash brush will answer the purpose. 
In the case of delicate plants, roses, small 


* The tobacco liquor, or juice, to be had always in quan- 
tity at the tobacconists, is tie easiest und best form in which 
to get this fluid It will usually require the addition of two- 
thirds water before using it. Those who cannot get this, 
may boil tobacco stalks ull a strong decoction is made. 





DESTROYING INSECTS. 


flowers, etc., a plentiful sprinkling of clean 
water over the foliage; eight or ten hours 
after applying the tobacco water, will be 
of service ; but it is not necessary for more 
sturdy trees or plants. 

The rose slug—that very small, slimy 
‘worm,—which makes its appearance about 
the first of this month, on the under side of 
the rose leaves, and frequently so devours 
them as to wholly destroy the beauty of 
the plant, may be effectually killed by syr- 
inging the under side of the leaves with 
tobacco water in the evening. It should, 
to be effectual, be done twice,—once at 
the first appearance of the insect, while the 
roses are yet in bud, and once a few days 
afterward, so as to catch any second rein- 
forcement that may have escaped the first 
dose. 

Mr. Haceerston’s mixture of whale-oil 
soap and water, (two lbs. of the soap to fif- 
teen gallons of water,) is also a well known 
and equally efficacious remedy against the 
rose slug, and a host of other small in- 
sects. 

Just at this moment, too, the borer, which 
attacks the trunks of the apple and other 
fruit trees, as well as that which punctures 
the ash, is flying about, depositing their 
eggs in the bark of the trees. Lose no 
time, therefore, in defending such trees as 
are most precious, and most open to as- 
sault, by washing the trunks over with a 
mixture of soft soap and strong tobacco 
water, made just thin enough to be ap- 
plied easily with a brush. 

Caterpillar nests must be taken off by 
hand early in the morning, while the dew 
is on them, and the insects at home, and 
crushed under foot. A little timely atten- 
tion with these pests will save a vast deal 
of after trouble; as the inhabitants of a 
single nest, if left in quiet possession for a 
fortnight, will have grown strong enough 
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to attack a whole orchard, and carry it by 
storm. 


If you find the insect army is fairly down 
/upon you, do not lose your temper, but 
keep cool, and go quietly and regularly to 
the attack. Devote half an hour or an 
hour every morning regularly, and he will 
soon be forced to yield to. your systematic 
warfare, especially if you give him a libe- 
ral allowance of tobacco water. 

Postscript. We find the following mode 
of destroying the little green fly insects, 
given by Professor Linpiey; and, as it 
is neater than tobacco water, it will no 
doubt be patronised by many of our ama- 
teur readers. : 


“Elsewhere will be found various re- 
ceipts for the destruction of the aphides, 
The 
efficacy of each receipt is vouched for by 
its advocates, and, we doubt not, in ail 
cases truly. 


which are swarming in our gardens. 





Tobacco water, tobacco dust, 
soap-suds, and gas water, all have their 

| admirers. We patronize smelling salts. 

| “We doubt not, however, that complaints 
may, and will come, of the inability of all 

| these applications. 





People fancy that it is 
| enough to throw or trundle the fluid over 
| the infected bushes, once for all, and the 
| thing is done. They forget that no appli- 
| cation whatever can reach the imsects that 
| lurk in the folds of the leaves; that others 
| will be missed even on the surface; and 
| that these creatures multiply at a rate 
| somewhat greater than even the popula- 
|tion of London. Thousands and tens of 
| thousands may be destroyed to-night, and 
| to-morrow others fall into the ranks, and 
| recruit the legions. 
| “One or two applications of any sort 
/can be productive of little relief. ‘They 
| must be frequently repeated, and skilfully, 
| by sharp and quick expulsions from a fine 


rosed syringe. If that is done, we guaran- 
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tee the riddance of the pest by means of ; enough; but it is often much weaker, when 
carbonate of ammonia; for we have re-| the proportion of the salt must be larger. 
moved it ourselves within the week. ‘It has the great merit of being clean 

‘““As to the proportion of carbonate of | and effec/wal; besides which, it improves 
ammonia, (smelling salts,) which it is ex- | the health of the foliage very much. All 
pedient to use, that depends upon its qua- | the other washes, although they be as 
lity. If bought fresh of the wholesale | powerful, are dirty, and, therefore, objec- 
chemist, half an ounce toa quart of water is | tionable in flower gardens.” 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY OF FRUIT TREES. 


BY DR ESHLEMAN, DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


Ir is now almost universally admitted, that | ferent enough to be a common cause of 
seedling trees retain their health and vigor | disease. 
longer than those produced by the various | Is there not reason to believe, that a more 
| fertile cause than all these, may be found 
ral to inquire, why it is so. If the age of | in the usual clumsy mode of propagation ? 
the tree whence the scions were obtained, | Some insert their scions on pieces of roots 
(running out of varietics,) is assigned, we | in the cleft manner, without regard to the 
naturally answer, the original scedling still | thickness of either: others transplant their 
secdlings, removing some of the roots, al- 
low them to grow one or more years, and 
cleft graft near the surface of the earth: 
and yet others, prefer budding their trans- 
planted seedlings. Who cannot perceive, 
that in either case, great injury is done the 
stalk. Especially is the second objection- 
able, if the seedling have made a vigorous 
crowth and attained the size of one-half 


or three-quarter inches in diameter. Ex- 


modes of propagation. It is therefore natu- 


stands in green old age, while numbers of | 

its engrafted progeny have passed into the | 

‘‘ sere and yellow leaf.” The stock exerts | 

an influence upon the scion, and if ze be | 

diseased, the duration of the tree will be | 

diminished. This is satisfactory, so far as | 

it goes; but we are writing about healthy | 

stocks. Both may be healthy, but their | 

vascular system, or their whole organiza- | 

tion differs, and consequently, there 1s some | 

impediment to the free circulation of the | cision, cleaving and inserting a scion one- 

fluids, and disease follows. It is barely pos- | eighth or one-twelfth that size, must pro- 

sible, that this cause should produce a con- | duce more injury and exposed surface, than 
| its vital energy can ever repair, and all the 
! wax and shellac solution cannot prevent it. 


stitu‘ional taint, which should operate so 
slowly as only to show its effects in twenty 
or thirty years. But vascular structure and | If in connection with the foregoing, we 
take into account the beautiful theory of 
Prof. Turner, of the vitality of that part 
of the tree upon which this mutilation is 
generally inflicted, is it not strange, that 


trees after having repaired, in a measure, 


gstivation, are better tests of varieties, than 


difference of size and genera! external con- 
figuration ; and the fact of a scion growing 
well upon a stock, is demonstrative evidence 
of similarity of structure,—at least not dif- 
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these injuries, shou'd live so long? What! whether a scion or single bud be used, has 
would be thought of the skill of a surgeon, | less to do with the premature decay of 
who in performing an operation, should | trees, than the manner of insertion and 


leave exposed fifteen-sixteenths of a cut 
surface to heal by the natural method of 
granulation and cicatrization? Would not 
such practice, from its want of success, and 
constitutional effect upon the patient, de- 
serve contempt? And should not a si . ilar 
practice in vegetable operations, when at- 
tended by similar results, and loss to pur- 
chasers of such mu/zlated stumps, meet 
with equal reprobation? And yet stocks 
one inch in diameter, four feet from the 
ground, have been at that point cut off, 
cleft, a small scion inserted, which grew 
eight or ten inches, and the ensuing antumn 
sent out by the ‘‘ proprietors of nurseries 
at Flushing,” at the very :noderate price of 
thirty-seven dollars per hundred. 

A much better method than these—though 
less expeditious, and consequently less popu- 
lar, because we like to grow potatoes, yea! 
and apples too, as well as talk by electricity 
—would be to select good seedling stocks, 
scions of the same size, uniting them in 
the splice or whip method,* or rather a 
combination of the two; apply some melt- 
ed wax,t and it is done; or wrap them 
tightly with some destructible substance. 
If the union is to be under ground, apply 
no wax, as it will prevent the decay of said 
substance, and make a defect. Trees en- 
grafied carefully in this manner, after two 
years’ growth may be cut in thin longitudi- 
nal slices, without detecting where the 
union was effected. 

If the whole theory of Prof. Turner be 
correct, mine is of less importance, but it is 
probable that the age of varieties, and 


See Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, p 15-16. 
tib. p 19. 


| 
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future treatment. When the bud grows, 
the main stalk is cut off above, and is a 
cause of disease in proportion to its thick- 
ness and the length of time required to 
‘“‘orow over.” But even after this partial 
reparation has taken place, who cannot see 
that the ascending juices here meet an im- 
pediment, and are required to adopt a new 
course, and long before air, moisture and 
heat have ceased to operate directly upon 


| this offending foreign substance, decom- 











| 
| 








position has commenced, and consequent- 
ly deterioration of a portion of the ascend- 
ing juices, carrying discase through every 
branch? Nor does it follow, because this 
diseased condition does not sooner manifest 
itself, that therefore it cannot thus be pro- 
duced. Who does not know, that by dry- 
ing, the destructibility of wood is diminish- 
ed, but not prevented? Hence the greater 
durability of the tree with hard wood, if 
the cut surfaces have been carefully cover- 
ed. Does not the premature decay of 
peach trees, even when not affected with 
the ‘‘ yellows,” confirm this theory? Let 
the doubter examine his budded trees at 
the place (of union, even after five years 
apparent healthy growth. 

These reflections have been suggested 
by the examination of a number of trees 
felled in two orchards during the past 
autumn and winter. In one the trees were 
all seedlings, and by their concentric circles 
indicate fifty years’ growth, perfectly sound 
to the centre; the others, grafted trees, 
about twenty years planted, and invariably 
decayed at the centre, near the earth. 


J. K. Esuireman, M. D. 


Lowningtown, f'a, May, 1349. 
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REVIEWS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF | much more skill than ordinary farming, and 


Fruit Trees, adapted to the intertur of New- 
England. By Georcse Jaques. Worcester, 
1349. 


| 


| 





its profits are far more uncertain. Upon the 
whole, it is a much better avocation to 


No better proof is needed of the increas- | a poor man’s purse. The reader may rest 


ing taste for horticulture, than the produc- 
tion of little volumes like this, intended for 
particular districts of country ; for it is suf- 
ficiently evident that if fruit trees were not 
now pretty extensively planted and grown 
in the ‘ interior of New-England,” neither 
authors nor publishers would be tempted to 
produce works thus adapted to especial 
localities. 


Every one, however, who is conversant | viz: that only a small number of unexcep- 


with fruit tree culture, knows that while | 


there are many truths of universal applica- 
tion, there are also many others which have 
a purely local value; and hence the utility 
of works of this character. 

Mr. Jaques has, we think, peformed his 


task well, and aiming only to produce a | 
useful manual for the New-England fruit- | 


growers, has collected many valuable facts 
and arranged the whole so as to convey the 


same arrangement as in our own larger Tue American Farm Book, or Compend of 


assured that there is no more satisfactory 
way of arriving at a realizing sense of the 
truth of this assertion, than to give the 
business a thorough trial. For ourselves, 
we confess that we have fairly and clearly 
‘seen the elephant’ that eats up the profits 
of raising or buying fruit trees for sale.” 
The descriptive lists of fruits in this 
manual are small, for the best of reasons, 


tionable fruits can be safely recommended 


for cultivation in any given locality, and 


Mr. Jaques appears to have made his se- 
lections wisely. 

Altogether, this pocket volume of 256 
pages, is highly creditable to the author, 
and will we have no doubt be found a 
very acceptable contribution to the horticul- 


tural knowledge of the Eastern States di- 
rectly and indirectly, for novices in fruit- 
largest amount of instruction. We recog- | 


nize in the early chapters of the work the | 


volume on this subject, and a somewhat | 


similar treatise. But this is probably owing | 


to the difficulty of going over the same 
ground with the appearance of freshness. 


There is a very good chapter on the | 


“orchard business,” which the author thinks 
a capital investment of money for the land- 
holder; and another on the ‘‘ nursery busi- 
ness,” which he thinks usually a poor one, 
closing his remarks on this subject with the 
following paragraph : 

‘‘The nursery business requires very 


crowing the whole country over. 


American Agricullure. By R. L. Atten. New- 
York, 1849. 
Tuis work was first published two years 


'ago, under the second portion of the above 


title, and was so favorably received by the 
public that it has undergone in the present 
revised edition, considerable improvement, 
and now makes its appearance under the 


'more popular name of the ‘* American 


Farm Book.” 
Having commended it in very strong 
terms in a former number of this journal, 
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and the work being substantially the same, 
there is no necessity of our repeating pa 
praises of the ability with which it is writ- | 
ten, in all that relates to agriculture. 

The author, since that period, having re- 
sided nearly the whole time at the South, 
has been able to add considerably to the 
departinents of the work relating to south- 
ern agriculture, which cannot fail to in- 
crease its value south of the Potomac. 

We commend the volume to all those 
who wish to improve themselves in the 
science and art of cultivating a farm well 
and wisely. 


eeeeee 


Tue CotumBian Drawine Book. adapted from | 
sketches of the first masters. By C. Kercue. 


With directions for the use of the student. By 
G. Wueeter. Hartford, 1849. 
Every intelligent man who lives in the 


country, whether he is a lover of nature 
and art, and therefore desires to write down 


' sent, 
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fragments of her language of beauty, by 
means of what artists call drawing, or 
whether he is a mere creature of facts, and 


| therefore finds it useful to know how to copy 


the plan of a house, or draw out the figure 
of a plough, must equally have felt many 
times in his life that the importance of 
being able to represent the figure and ap- 
pearance of things by the proce-s called 
drawing, is scarecly less valuable than that 
of representing words or ideas by the pro- 
cess called writing. 

We are induced to recommend to such 
persons the use of such works as the pre- 
by the aid of which, even without 


any teacher, and only with a little patience 


and industry, they may speedily be able to 
achieve the very desirable result of being 
able by a few strokes to perpetuate or pro- 
duce all beautiful and useful forms at their 


' own pleasure. 


FOREIGN NOTICES. 


[From late letters of our foreign correspondent 
though not intended for publication, we venture 
to extract some passages referring to English 
places and English landscape gardening, which 
cannot fail to interest many of our readers. Ep.) 

Torquay, Devonshire, April 12, 1849.—I send 
you in this letter a vignette showing a front view 
of Luscomb House, belonging to the Hon. Mr. 
H , which has pleased me as much as any 
place I have seen yet, as the best part of it has 
been made within fourteen years, and the trees 
and shrubs are therefore of an intelligible age 
to an American. * * * About fourteen 
years ago, was planted the ‘‘ American garden,” 
(one of the most interesting features of this place ,) 
which the late Mr. Loupon, the year before his 
death, said was the finest in England. The size 
of the trees in this garden is truly remarkable for 
their age. This portion, therefore, pleased me 
the most; but before describing it, I will go back 
& moment to the house. 
about half of the house. 





In addition to the part 


upon the left, come the stables, and a beautiful 


The house itself stands 
with a hill rising in | 


dairy, all in conection. 


in a long, narrow valley, 


| dron 


In the vignette you see | 


, | front, well planted with groups and masses of 


trees, and stretching away three hundred acres, 
either side, from the house. The hill-side, which 
rises immediately in the rear, is planted in a 
dense mass of Rhododendrons, for more than half 
a mile long, and about four hundred feet wide. 
(You may imagine the eflect when in bleom.) 


| Above this comes a strip of lawn, about the same 


length and twice the breadth of the Rhododen- 
bank, surrounded by gravel walks, and 
planted in clumps, masses and single trees, with 
every species of rare foreign and American ever- 
greens. Above this again, a dense, picturesque 
hedge of holly, laurel and Rhododendron, shuts out 
the American garden from one of the park roads. 
All the sod was laid, and every tree and shrub 
planted in 1835, except one clump of nine cedars 
of Lebanon, planted in 1804,—the finest and mosé 
finished specimens, for their years, I have seen. 

I will now mention the trees, or some of them, 
that you may compare them in growth with simi- 
lar varieties, or in fact, any varieties planted in 
an equal number of years, in the United States. 
In the first place, the deciduous Cypress, and 
threo or four magnolias, are the only deciduous 
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trees,—everything else being evergreen; conse- 
quently, this garden is as fine in winter as in sum- 
mer. Passing by some immense masses of all 
our own, and the best English Rhododendrons— 
twelve or fourteen feet high—all our magnolias, 
laurels, azaleas, etc., the following plants struck 
me, and I noted them and their size down: 

Rhododendron Smithii, twelve feet high, (one 
mass of bloom); and a very fine new white va- 
riety, equally gorgeous, eight feet. 

Juniperus pendula, twelve feet, 
graceful. 

Araucaria imbricata, thirteen feet,—said to be 
the finest specimen but: one, in England. 

Abies douglassii, twenty-live feet,—very fine. 
- cephalonica, do. do. 

Cedrus deadora, twenty feet,—beautiful. 

Erica arborea, twelve feet,—in bloom. 

Berberis asiatica, eight fect 

Rhamnus latifolia, eight feet,—from the Azores. 

Photenia serrulata, six fect, —China—beautiiul. 

Thea viridis, (green tea,) seven feet,—China. 

Ligustrum lucidum, five feet. 

Some of the above have only been planted about 
five years. These trees were all perfect in shape 
and colour, and most luxuriant in their growth. 

Near the house, among other rare trees, were: 

Quercus cervis, thirty feet. 

———_ pedunculata, fourteen feet. 

wcilops, (from Greece,) nine feet. 


beautifully 





you will observe a pliant; this is a double red 
camelia, which was in flower, and which, as well 
as the Thea viridis, or green tea of China, stands 
the mild winter of this part of England without 
the least protection. The larger tree beyond, 
near the next angle, with a drooping head, is a 
Deodar cedar, nineteen feet high,—not quite as 
long as the one in the American garden. 

The lawns are mown and swept every week. 
The park is fed (i. e., the grass kept short,) by 
deer and sheep. Beyond, and behind the Ameri- 
ean garden, commence the farm lands, of some 
thirteen hundred acres, divided by iron fences 
and beautiful hedges, into lots of two, three, ten 
and fifteen acres, all in the most perfect order. 
Ail the farm roads are Macadamized, with raised 
gravel foot-paths on one side, and are over ten 
miles in length. All the gates are opened by one 
key, as also ail the different park gates, where 
shane are no lodges. The laborers’ houses are 
charming; stowed away, every half mile or so, in 
some cozy recess of the park, or some snug little 


valley of the farm, and made picturesque by ' 


thatch, ivy, vines and rustie work. No muddy, 
poached cow-path leads from cottage to cottage 
but a nicely gravelled and well edged path; and | 
as you valk or drive by, the pretty, ruddy chil- 
dren, and their tidy, honest looking mother, come 
to the door to give you a curtsy or a bow. 

The vegetable gardens, which lie some distance 
from the “hall, consist of four acres, surrounded 
by a brick wall ten feet high, and divided by cross- 
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walks of brick into four other gardens, of one 
acre each. Nothing can exceed the order and 
keeping here. Along the walks of red gravel, 
(with a delicate little, pebbly, paved gutter on 
each side,) were pears and apples, root-pruned, 
and not over ten feet high,—but the walls were 
covered with very fine espaliers,—peach, plum, 
fig, opricot,* all in bloom, protected by nets, 
which were kept off from the blossom by iron 
hooks. 

There were three vineries and two pineries. 
The vineries containing eighteen varieties of 
grapes, selected from one hundred sorts which had 
been tested. The gardener told me his favorite 
grapes were Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alex- 
andria, the three Frontignans, Black St. Peters, 
the Syrian, and the White Nice. The Syrian, 
when well grown, with sufficient heat, he thought 
one of the finest. The two last named sorts he 
erew to be eight pounds the cluster, and the 
Black Hamburgh to six pounds. He gets ripe 
grapes for eight months, and this year ‘he antici- 
pates having them for ten months. 

These forcing-houses, gardens, lawn and Ameri- 


ean garden, with a small flower garden near the 
| house, are kept up (and Luscomb House has the 
| reputation of being the best kept place in Eng- 
'land) by a gardener and four under-gardeners, 


with eight men every morning for two hours be- 


| fore breakfast ;—the ‘latter being afterwards sent 
At an angle of the porch, (in the vignette,) | 


into the plantations and farm. 

I am glad to be able to add to this feature, that 
the owner of this tine seat is universally beloved 
here. All the surplus of the place, milk, fruit 


and vegetables, besides £10,000 or £12,000, 


| 


| 
| 


($50, to $60,000,) are annually given to the poor. 
Every one in distress comes to Luscomb House, 
and no one goes away without sympathy or relief. 

Torquay is the wintering place of the English 
consumptives, instead of Italy, and it is a thous 
sand times preferable in climate. The myrtle, 
oleander, geranium, fuchsia, &e., stand the winter 
here without protection. 

From Luscomb we drove three miles to Muin- 
head, the seat of Sir Ropert NeEwMAN, who ex- 
pended from £80,000 to £90,000 upon his house ! 
and whose park, for combination of land and sea 
view, with the river Exe, is unequalled in Eng- 
land. I have never, in all my experience in Eng- 
land, had my ideas of park scenery and park 
trees more entirely satisfied. From the front of 
the house, which stands on a terrace with a 
pretty flower garden on one side, you look over a 
rolling, undulating park, some six ‘miles of glade, 
and hill, single trees and masses of wood, to the 


, | river Exe, and the sea. This park is filled with 


sheep and cattle, as the trees round the house are 
with rooks, who, regarding us perhaps as intru- 
ders from a rival country and republic, across the 
seas, kept up the most exaggerated cawing. 


* Which were washed with a composition of lime potash, 
&c , and then re-washed with lamp black, to make their 
colour agreeable to the eye. 
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To an American, the rooks are, in their domesti- 
city, a most novel and interesting sight, especially 
when waddling about in the park, among the 
sheep, and riding on their backs. Here, at Main- 
head, the cawing of the rooks, and the bleating 
of the lambs, all over the hill-sides and valleys, 
fill the air with the most delightfully varied 
sounds. 

The great features of this place, after the park, 
are the stables,—an immense pile of red stone, 
built in imitation of a castle in Cumberland, 
(which is in very bad taste. Ep.,) partly hid with 
ivy, and producing a wonderfully tine effect, and 
a most charming old church in the park, covered 
with ivy, and shaded on one side by a very fine 
cedar of Lebanon, and on the other by a yew, 
the trunk of whic h, at the base, is forty-e ight feet 
in circumference ! 

Near, or rather in the rear of the house, is a 
hill, covered by magnificent cedars of Lebanon. 

Chichester, Sussex, April 19, 1849.—My last to 
you was from Torquay, which we left on the 11th, 
and have since been to Teignmouth, Exmouth, 
and Exeter, where we managed to get outside 
places upon one of the few mail coaches left in 
England ,—which, in the style and manner of the 
coachman, the perlection of the carriage, and the 
blood and grooming of the horses, quite equals, 
if it does not surpass, my expectations. We drove 
on this coach to Axminister, thirty-one miles, in 
two hours and forty-eight minutes,—changing 
three times. ‘The coachman never once undoin: 
his whip, which he carried with the lash in a lon: 
loop. 

Axminster being forty miles from any rail, is 
now seldom visited, and comes among How1rt’s 
Nooks and Corners of England. You cant ima- 
gine anything more old-stage-coachy than our inn, 
“ The George,” with its inn- yard, into which we 
drove ; 
fire, and its range of bright pewter pots; the 
chambers, as usual, redolent with dimity ,—bed 
and window curtains, toilet, ete., dimity, dimity. 
When we walked through the town, there did not 
seem to be over 30 people in it,—ihe old men in 
small clothes,—the old women in their mob-caps ; 
none under 80; no children; 
looked as if they were born old. Our tea at the 
old inn corresponded to our idea of its cleanliness. 
A snug little parlor, curtains drawn—a bright 
kettle “hissing on a brighter fire—the nicest of 
muffins, and the most extraordinary of rump 
steaks ! 

The next morning we posted again to Dorches- 
ter, where, taking the rail, we returned to South- 
hampton, passing through some 20 miles of the 
southern portion of the new forest, disturbing 
many herds of deer. 

The succeeding day we took the steamer, and 
in one and a quarter hours we were at Cowes, 
where we lunched, an’, taking post horses, we 
passed, on our route, Osborne House, the marine 
residence of Her Majesty,—not particularly inte- 


ee 
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‘ 


for all the people | 


| and is now much covered with moss and ivy. 


the kitchen, with its great settle before the | 
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resting, and in a very disturbed state, from the 
process of converting some 300 acres of farm 
land into park. Most of the plantations were 
made during the winter and this spring, and were, 
therefore, extremely like our tmprovements at 
home. Every single tree, and ever clump were 
protected by a circle of stakes, or wooden hur- 
dies. And here let me remark, I have been very 
much surprised in England, at the smallness of 
the lawns. Even in many parks, several miles 
in circumference, the mown lawn is not really 
much larger than yours. I have seen many @ 
mansion, the front of whic h would extend 150 
or 200 fect, with the same sized lawn as yours. 
Outside of this comes a wire or hurdle fence, and 
then a park of 50, 100, or 1000 acres. All this 
park is kept short by deer, sheep and cows. The 
division between the park and the lawn, immedi- 
ately around the house, is by an iron fence; but 
all the clumps, masses, undergrowth, and small 
trees, are invariably surrounded by wooden hur- 
dies or palings—in some instances higher than 
the trees they enclose. 

We made a cireuit of the Isle of Wight, which 
is England in miniature, in four days,—visiting 
every town, and, I believe, every place. We 
passed many quaint old places; that which pleased 
us most was Northcourt, belonging to Sir Wir- 
LOUGHBY GorDoN, a fine old mansion, built in the 
reign of James Ist, with the date 1615 on the 
shield over the door. It was built of gray stone, 
The 
house is in the pointed style, and stands upon a 
raised bowling-green, or terrace, of exquisite turf, 
which the old gardener, who had lived here 48 
years, said he presumed had been laid the year 
the house was built, and never broken up since. 
It was mown once a week, and was nearly all a 
fine moss and grass—as fine as the hair of one’s 
head. 

On one side of the house are quaint old ‘‘ hang- 
ing gardens,” with walks or avenues of Yews, 
210 years aa, tinely terraced, with gray stone 
balustrades, oad also with some peculiar terraces 
of grass,—their corners rourded so as to permit 
the turf walk to go over them. 

The gardens were only an acre and a half, 

walled, but filled with curious old espaliers of ap- 
ti and pears. One of these trained trees—a 
Ribston Pippin—extended 56 feet, and was plant- 
ed by the old gardener in 1800. This tree was 
only three feet high, trained with only three 
branches on each side, that almost met; so hard 
had they been spurred. The estate is 2000 aeres; 
but the park only 15 acres,—with majestic oaks, 
running back up a hill till lost to sight. On one 
side of the house is the finest Larch I remember 
to have seen; and on the other, a Norway Spruce. 
The homeish little park, separated from the strip 
of lawn by the invariable wire fence, was alive 
with sheep and rooks. Take it all in all, the lat- 
ter, from its size and snugness, pleased me hugely. 

This afternoon we have been to Goodwood, the 
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Duke of Ricumonp’s; a place that has disap- 
pointed me. The park is immensely large, but 
flat, and though admirably planted and wooded, 
yet it is terribly poached, and the woods are 
weedy and out of order. Immediately adjoining 
the house is a sort of hay-scale, and some of the 
plantations and oflices are protected from cattle 
by the most seedy, post-and-single rail fence. 
The house is an immense pile of building, 378 ft. 
front; and the whole place, though the family 
were at home, indicated a carelessness which, in 
a place of its magnilicence, and considering the 
wealth of the Duke, is unpardonable. From the 
house there were no views, except of extensive 
plains through large groups of oaks and beeches, 
and some fine Cedars of Lebanon. In the most 
distant parts of the park there are some fine 
views; but these parts are as wild as an Ameri- 
ean forest. The house is built of flint stones, 
about the size of your hand, and, at a little dis- 
tance, the walls look as built of oyster shells. 
Yours sincerely, H. W. 

Curture oF Dwarr Cuerrirts.—The follow- 
ing notice of the culture of the cherry, as dwarf 
bushes on the Mahaleb, (Cerasus Mahaleb,) is 
trom Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden 

This stock has been long known in our shrub- 
beries as the ‘‘ Perfumed Cherry ;” its wood, when 
burned, emits a most agreeable perfume. In 
France it is called ‘‘ Bois de St. Lucie,” and has 
been there used for dwarf cherries for very many 
years; why it has not been employed by English 
nurserymen I cannot tell. My attention was called 
to it in France, some ten or twelve years ago, 
since which I have used it extensively, annually 
increasing my culture. Its great recommendation 
is, that cherries, grafted on it, will flourish in soils 
unfavorable to them on the common cherry stock, 
such as strong white clay, or soils with a chalky 
subsoil. Althongh the trees grow most vigor- 
ously the first two or three seasons, yet after that 
period, and especially if root- pruned, they form 


dwarf, prolific bushes, so as easily to be covered | 


with a net, or what is better, muslin, or bunting, 


tT 


| 


which protects the fruit more effectually from | 


birds and wasps, thus giving us, what is certainly 
most rare, cherries fully ripe, and prolonging 
their season till the end of September. The trees 
may also be protected from spring frosts by the 
same covering, or by woollen netting, which is 
preferable, as it admits air to them while in blos- 
som. These dwarf bushes may be planted from 
five to six feet apart, and their branches pruned 
so that seven, or nine, or more, come out from 


the centre of the plant, like a well managed goose- | 


berry bush. These branches will, in May or June, 
put forth, as in the horizontal shoots of pyramidal 
pears, several shoots at their extremities, all of 
which must be pinched off, to within three buds of 
their base, leaving the leading shoots untouched 
till the middle or end of August, when they must 
be shortened to eight, or ten buds. 


| 


\ 


| 
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The Heart Cherries, and Bigarreaus, which are 
more vigorous, may be left a trifle longer than the 
Morello, or Duke Cherries, say twelve buds for 
the former, and eight for the latter: if, however, 
the space is contined in which they are planted, 
this length may be reduced ; for, by root-pruning, 
the trees may be kept exceedingly dwarf. The 
end is to form the tree into a round bush, not too 
much crowded with shoots. Towards the end of 
September,* or, in fact, as soon as the antumnal 
rains have sutliciently penetrated the soil, a trench 
may be dug round the trees, exactly the same as 
recommended for root-pruning of pears, the spade 
introduced under the tree to cut all perpendicular 
roots, and all the spreading roots shortened with 
the knife, and brought to the surface, previously 
filling in the trench with some light friable soil 
for them to rest on, and spreading them regularly 
round the tree, as near to the surface as possible ; 
then covering them with the soil (if not too tena- 
cious,) that was taken out of the trench: no dung, 
or manure of any kind is required, as this stock 
seems to flourish in the poorest soils. Some short 
litter, or half decayed leaves, will however be of 
much benefit, placed on the surface round the 
stem. 

I have thus far given their culture for small 
gardens; but those who have more space may dis- 
pense with root-pruning, and allow their cherry 
trees to make large bushes, which may be planted 
eight feet apart, and pinched regularly in the 
summer, and managed as directed for root-pruned 
trees. 

I have a plant of the late Duke Cherry, now 
ten years old; it has never been root-pruned, and 
yet is a small prolific tree, five feet in height, and 
its branches the same in diameter. It will much 
facilitate the operation on their-roots if the trees 
are placed on small mounds. 

In forming plantations of dwarf cherries on the 
Mahaleb stock, it is necessary to arrange them 
with a little care. The three groups, those of 
the habit of the Morello tribe, the Bigarreau 
family, including the Heart Cherries, and those of 


| the compact habit of the May Duke, should be 


planted in separate rows. 
The following arrangement will assist the 
planter: 


SECTION I.—Tue May Duke TriBe. 


Arch duke X | Belle de Choisy 

May Duke X Cerise Indulle, or Early May 
Royal Duke X Donna Maria 

Jeifrey’s Duke X 


SECTION II.—Tue MoreEtto Trise. 


Carnation Morello x 
Carnation, Coe’s Late X Reine Hortense > 
Kentish Louis Philippe X 


Late Duke X 
Griotte de Chaux 


Belle de Sceaux 
Noir de prusse 


* This early autumnal root-pruning will be found very 
advantageous. The flow of sap is checked, so that the 
shoots are well ripened and the pruned roots soon emit fresh 
fibres to feed the tree the followtng season. 
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SECTION Ill. | 


BIGARREAU AND HEART CHERRY TRIBE. 


Baumann’s May Early Amber Heart | 
Belle d’Orleans X |Elton 

Bigarreau de Hildersheim Florence 
Bigarreau gros Ceuret X | Holland Bigarreau (Downing) 
Bigarreau Napoleon X ‘Knight’s Early Black X 
Black Eagle X |Knight’s Late ditto 

Black Tartarian /Manning’s Early White 

| Tradescant’s Black 

|Trempé Précoce 

| Werder’s Early Black Heart 


Buttner’s Black Heart | 

Buttner’s Yellow 

Downer’s Late Red | 

Downton 

Cherries planted on the Cerasus Mahaleb are 
eminently adapted for espaliers, or for walls, as | 
they occupy less space, and are much more fertile 
They may be planted twelve feet apart, whereas | 
espaliers on the cherry stock, require to be planted | 
eighteen or twenty feet apart. To those, also, 
who have no walls or fences, and who wish to 
grow Morello cherries, the Morello on the Maha- 
leb, will be of great advantage ; for the trees bear | 
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Pyramidal pear trees on the pear stock, root- 


| pruned, six feet apart. 


The same roots not pruned, eight to ten feet, 


the latter if the soil be very rich. 


Horizontal espalier pear trees on the quince 
stock for rails or walls, fifteen feet apart. 


Upright espaliers, on the quince stock for rails 


| or walls, four to six feet apart. 


Horizontal espaliers, on the pear stock for rails 


or walls, twenty to twenty-four feet apart. 


Pyramidal plum trees, six feet apart. 
Espalier plum trees, twenty feet apart. 
Pyramidal apple trees on the paradise stock, 


root-pruned for small gardens, four feet apart. 


The same roots, not pruned, six peet apart. 
Espalier apple trees, on the paradise stock, fif- 


teen feet apart. 


The same on the crab stock, twenty to twenty- 


four feet apart. 


Peaches and nectarines for walls, twenty feet 


most abundantly, and form most ornamental little | apart. 


bushes. For potting, for forcing, cherries on this | 
stock are highly eligible, as they do not gum, and | 
are very prolific. 

The following directions, as to the proper dis- | 
tance for planting pyramidal and other fruit trees, 
will be probably of use to the planter: 

Pyramidal pear trees on quince stocks, root- 
pruned for small gardens, four feet apart. 


The same in larger gardens, not root-pruned, 


six feet apart. | 








Apricots for walls, twenty-four feet apart. 
Cherries, as bushes on the Mahaleb stock, root- 


pruned for small gardens, four feet apart. 


The same, roots not pruned, six feet apart. 

Espalier cherry trees on the Mahaleb, for rails 
or walls, twelve to fifteen feet apart. 

The same on the cherry stock, twenty feet 
apart. 


Standard pear, apple, plum, and cherry trees, 
for orchards, twenty feet. apart. 


ooo 
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Tue N. A. Pomotocicar Convention.—Our | 
readers will recollect our remarks relating to the 
anonymous circular, issued from Albany last win- 
ter, and appointing state ‘commtitees to act for 
this association. 

In a second circular, the matter of the former 
one is vouched for by a committee (of which Mr. 
Netson, of Indiana, is chairman;) which com- 
mittee claims to have been appointed at Buffalo, 
for the purpose referred to. Why a circular so 
important as the first alluded to, should have been 
published without the name of the chairman or 
any member of the committee by whom it was 
issued, we do not yet well understand, since it is 
always customary, when making appointments, 
to show some authority for so doing. 

We most willingly accept the assurance of this 
committee that they were appointed at Buffalo, 
with full power to appoint state committees, etc., 
and should not have ventured a word of doubt on | 
the subject, had they appended their names to the 
anonymous circular, as they were bound to do,— 
especially as a large portion of the gentlemen in 
different states appointed by them as members of 
the state committees, were not at Buffalo, and 
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did not know of the powers bestowed on such 
committee. 

In justice to ourselves, we must be allowed 
however, to state two facts:— 

Ist. That by a perusal of the Report of the 
Buffalo Pomological Convention, it does not ap- 
pear to us that a single officer of that body was 
appointed to hold office beyond the time of its 
adjournment ; and that this committee referred to, 
was appointed “ to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of holding future pomological conventions, 
and to report such plan of organization, if deemed 
advisable, as may be deemed necessary.” The com- 
mittee did so report before the Buffalo Convention 
adjourned, viz: Ist. ‘“‘ That hereafter an annual 
convention be held, under the name of the N, A. 
Pomological Convention ; and 2d. That the record- 
ing secretary of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society be entrusted with the charge and solicited 
to give due notice of the time of meeting,” ete, 

2d. That at the New-York Pomological. Cen- 
vention, held subsequently, Dr..WENDELL, of Al- 
bany, (who was himself one of the members of 
the committee appointed at Buffalo,) with a sin- 


| cere desire, as we believe, to unite the material 











of two conventions into one national association, 
proposed the appointment of a special committee 
to consider the means of such an union; which 
proposition was adopted. 

We were upon that committee, and as several 
members of it agreed with Dr. WENDELL regard- 
ing the advantage of such an union, the question 
was distinctly raised how we could confer with the 
Buffalo Convention for that purpose, as no perma- 
nent officers, committee or board of directors had 
been appointed by that body. Dr. WENDELL, as 
the members of that committee will all recollect, 
admitted that there was no standing committee of 





| 


the Buffalo Convention in existence, with whom | 


the New-York Convention could confer on the 
subject, and the union was therefore, with some 
regret, laid on the table as impracticable, until 
perhaps at the assemblage of the next Pomologi- 
cal Convention which was to be called by the 
recording secretary of the New-York State Ag. 
Society. 

With this explanation we dismiss the subject, 
ot without a word of surprise at the misinterpre- 
ation one or two of the western journals have 
vut upon our remarks. Certainly no one can look 
vith more satisfaction upon the success of pomo- 


gical conventions—especially those of this state | 


than ourselves; but we cannot but maintain our 
pinions, both that the public interest can only be 
ffectually promoted by ore national convention, 
ind that the ConGress or Fruit Growers 
cwhich first assembled, last October, in New- 
York,) is the only body whose organization and 
composition are such as to give it that national 
character. 

In the mean time, we doubt not that a great 
deal of additional spinit will be elicited, for the 
moment, by the meetings of more than one pomo- 
logica} association; and we are not without hopes, 
that when the real objects which pomologists and 
fruit growers have at heart in this matter, are 
more fully and calmly considered, the union of 
the two associations may still be accomplished. 


eeeeee 


Gop FisH 1n THE Hupson.—This beautiful fish 
a species of carp, originally from China, and 
hitherto chiefly known in ornamental ponds or 
glass globes in this country, has become quite 
naturalised in this part of the Hudson. The fish- 
ermen here have caught a great many fine plump 
and deep golden red specimens from eight to ten 
inches long, both in the Hudson itself and in the 
mouth of Matteawan creek, which empties into 
the Hudson, opposite Newburgh. We learn that 
a quantity of this species of fish was put into this 
creek, about ten years ago, by one of our corres- 
pondents residing there, J. W. Knevets, Esq., 
and they have now multiplied so largely as to 
have fairly stocked this part of the river. 

Our neighbor, Captain Henry Rosinson, has 
made a similar experiment with the large Carp 
of Europe, which are now beginning to multiply, 





| 
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and will soon be quite naturalized in the waters of 
the Hudson. 

Fine Conrection or Heatus.—This most 
fairy-like and exquisite genus of plants is too little 
valued in this country, while thousands are spent 
upon Dahlias and Fuchsias. We are therefore 
induced to recommend amateurs of the Erica, in 
all its wonderfully varied forms, as well as those 
who wish to make its acquaintance, to call and 
inspect the collection of Mr. J. E. Roacn, a Ger- 
inan exotic nurseryman who has established him- 
self in Brooklyn, N. Y¥., about half a mile north 
of the Greenwood Cemetery. They cannot fail 
to be gratified with the great number of speci- 
mens which they will find there, and will be able 
to purchase plants, if they desire it, at the most 
moderate prices. 

‘HE LaApies’ SweeTING AppLeE.—Until we pub- 
lished an account of this fruit, we believe it had 
only a local reputation,—confined to the banks of 
the Hudson. We are glad to learn that it having 
now become disseminated pretty extensively, fruit 
growers are becoming aware of its superior quali- 
ties, and that it is greatly sought after. 

An apple that will keep in the freshest and most 
perfect manner, as well and as long as the 
Newtown Pippin, with a perfume on opening the 
barrel like that of a basket of roses; a juicyness 
and freshness certainly not surpassed in any other 
variety which is in eating in April or May; a 
saccharine flavor so delicate and agreeable that 
it is by far the finest of all sweet apples for the 
dessert,—if these are qualities which ought to 
commend a fruit to popular favor, then certainly 
the Ladies’ Sweeting deserves to become a popu- 
lar apple. 

Harpy RaAspsBerries.—The past severe winter 
has brought complaints from all sides, of the want 
of a good, hardy and first-rate Raspberry ,—the 
canes of the Antwerps, Fastolff, and most others, 
having been killed nearly to the ground. 

If our amateur fruit growers or nurserymen of 
spirit, will take the trouble to sow seeds of the 
tinest European varieties, they will no doubt suc- 
ceed in obtaining new varieties equal in all other 
respects to the old sorts, with the advantage of 
being hardy in the climate where they are thus 
originated or regenerated. This is the only way 
to overcome the difficulty ;—and now that Mr. 
Burr, of Ohio, has succeeded in producing such 
remarkably fine American seedling strawberries, 
there is great encouragement to make a trial with 
seedling raspberries. 

BotrtiinG INsects—Dear Sir: You cannot too 
strongly recommend to your readers the advan- 
tages of hanging bottles, filled with a mixture of 
sweetened water and vinegar, in their fruit trees, 
at this season of the year. If wide-mouthed bot- 
tles can be had, it is all the better. I succeeded, 
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in this way, in keeping down the insects surpris- 
ingly on my own grounds last season,—catching 
them so fast, Gat I was obliged to empty the 
bottles weekly: %he insects accumulated in them 
rapidly. The igottles should only be filled half 
full of the liquid. Yours, A Novice. . New Ha- 
ven, May 8, 184). 

[We have received the following graceful and 
touching ‘‘ Singing Bird’s Petition to the Sports- 
man,” from some young incognita at Philadel- 
phia: ] 

Wouldst thou have me fall or fly? 
Hear me sing, or see me die? 

If thy heart is cold and dull, 
Knowing nothing beautiful— 

If thy proud eye never glows 
With the light love only knows— 
If the loss of friend or home, 

Ne’er hath made life wearisome— 
If thy cheek has never known 
Tears that fall with sorrow’s moan— 
If a hopeless mother’s sigh 

Brings no tear-drop to thine eye. 
Thou mayst smile to see me die! 


But, if thou canst love the lay. 
Welcoming the birth of May— 

Or summer’s song, or autuinn’s dirge, 
Cheering winter’s dreary verge— 

If thou lovest beauty’s hues, 

Decked with light, or gemmed witi de ws— 
If, all meaner thoughts above, 

Thou canst hope, and trust, and love— 
If, from all dishonor free, 

Thou canst Nature’s lover be.— 
Spare her minstrel,—pity me! 


Philadelphia, May, 1249. 


M. 


ProrecTinGc Fruit Trees.—/. J. Downing. 
Esq.: During the nights of the 15th and 16th of 
April, the thermometer, at this place, fell to 27°. 
Having a number of pear trees on quince stocks 
of such small size that they could be covered or 
nearly so, with a sheet, and they being then in 
full blossom, I determined to try to save the fruit 
by that means, but as there was a light breeze 
blowing I feared that the flapping of the sheets 
upon the blossoms might do more harm than the 
frost; however, I covered part of them and part 
of those which were left uncovered were syringed 
with cold water before sunrise the next morning, 
it being then so cold that the water was immedi- 
ately converted into a coat of ice on the trees. 
As the fruit is now fully set, I have just been 
making the following memorandums which I have 
thought miglit prove of interest to some of your 
readers: 

Duchess D’Angouleme.—Two trees, with ten 
or twelve clusters of blossoms eaeh. One was 
covered by a sheet and the blossoms were unin- 
jured, except a few on the windward side which 
the sheet rubbed against. 
ered, and the blossoms were all killed. 

St. Michael Archangel.—Two trees, about 
eight feet high, and both completely covered with 
blossoms. One was unprotected, but was syring- 
ed before sunrise, and every blossom was killed. 


The other was uncov- | 


| 
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blossoms saved, except such as were rubbed by 
the sheet. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey.—One tree, very full of 
bloom, was covered with a sheet and all saved. 

Beurre Diel.—One tree, uncovered ; a few blos- 
soms were saved, 

Napoleon.—Six trees, all very full of blossoms, 
of which four were covered, and nearly all the 
fruit saved on every one,—one was syringed and 
one left untouched and both lost all their fruit. 

William’s Bon Chretien.—Two trees, both en- 
tirely unprotected and quite full of bloom, but not 
as far advanced as the others, and both escaped 
unhurt. ; 

Easter Beurre.-—Two trees, both uncovered, 
but one of them was syringed, and all the fruit 

yas saved on each. 

All the above were on quince stocks. On pear 
stocks I had no trees that were not too large to 
be easily covered, but made the following memo- 
randums: 

Bloodgood.—One tree—literally covered with 
blossoms, and every one killed. 

St. Ghislain.—One tree—very full of blossoms, 
almost all of which have set fruit. 

Easter Buerre.—One tree—ten 
bunches of blossoms unhurt. 

White Doyenne.—One tree—very full of blos- 
soms and unhurt. 

I think there is sufficient evidence of the advan- 
tage of protection, and also, that some kinds re- 
quire protection much more than others. With 
dwarf trees, I cannot but think, it would be worth 
while, certainly for those who have only a few 
trees, to have tents made of some light stuff which 
could be stretched over the trees on such nights 
as the above named, and fastened in such a way 
as to protect their rubbing against the blossoms. 
Very truly yours, H. W. 8S. Cleveland. Oat- 
lands, Burlington, N. J., May 16, 1849. 


Dear Sir.—Our experience of last winter has 
disproved the opinion of a writer, in your paper, 
or the Cultivator, that peach blossoms are always 
killed, when the thermometer is 14° below zero. 
We have had the coldest winter ever known here, 
and our peach, and all other fruit trees, are in full 
bloom. On the prairies, from half to two-thirds 
of the peach blossom’ buds were killed; but -we 
shall have a fair crop, if no more frost falls. The 
trees protected by our bluffs will have as much 
fruit as they can hold. For days, during the 
winter, the thermometer was 20° below zero; the 
preservation of our trees, was probably owing 
to deep snows, and uniform cold weather. Yours 
truly, James Grant. Davenport, Iowa, May, 
1849. 

[We fear that when the blossoms have fallen, 
and the young fruit begins to swell, our corres- 
pondent will find the promise of fruit less than he 
now anticipates. We entertained similar views 
this year, when the peach and cherry blossoms ex- 


or twelve 


The other was covered with a sheet and al! the | panded, but we now think, that the crop of fruit 





Bree... 





generally, owing to the unusual severity of the 
past winter, will be lighter than it has been since 


1836.—Ep.]} 

WINTERING VERBENAS.—Many of your readers, 
who, like me, have no green house, have also, 
doubtless, been puzzled to keep young plants suf- 


ficient for ‘‘ bedding out” the next season, as | 


cuttings or young plants taken off in autumn are 
very apt to die olf. 

I succeed admirably in this way. I preserve 
one plant in the spring and plant it in a moderate- 
ly large pot, sinking the pot in the ground in a 
sunny open aspect. I train the trailing shoots of 
this plant up the twigs of a branch of a tree, from 
one to two feet high, which I stick in the pot for 
this purpose. About the Ist of September, I lift 
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which takes its specific name from feeding so 
much on the seeds; although the misletoe is a 
true parasite, deriving its nourishment from other 
plants, it has been proved that its seed will ger- 
minate on many kinds of substances where a suf- 
ficient degree of moisture is maintained; for in- 
stance, on wood, (whether living or dead,) stones, 
glass, and even iron. M. Du Trocker has caus- 
ed it to germinate on a cannon ball. In this case 
the embryo finds the first materials of its growth 
in the viscid substance that covers the seed. Al- 
though the seeds germinate on those materials, 


the plants will perish on all, except the living 


the pot out of the ground, and gradually withhold | 


its supply of water, in order to check its growth, 
so as to ripen the young shoots as much as possi- 
ble. I then carry it in doors at the approach of 
hard frost, and find no more difficulty in keeping it 


through the winter (minding to water it as little | 


as I dare,) than any other plant. As soon as the 
spring opens I plant cuttings from this mother 
plant, which strike very freely at this season, so 
that from one plant I have raised thirty or more 


wood, as soon as the food in the pericarp will be ex- 
hausted from those experiments. From the nature 
of the plant itself, as well as from the habit of the 
birds that feed upon them, I might safely sug- 
gest, that the growing of good misletoe plants 
from seeds, is one of the simplest things imagina- 
ble, if properly managed. The viscous nature of 
the seed causes it to adhere to the beak of birds, 
and in order to get rid of them they occasionally 
rub it against the tree, thereby leaving some of 
the seeds fixed to the spot, where they stick fast 


, and vegetate; they also, when ripe, drop from tie 


this spring, all fit for planting out in the borders | 


now. Yours,—Aa Amuteur Florist. New-York, 
May, 1849. 

Tue Misteror.—It appears strange that a 
genus of plants having so wide a geopraphical 
distribution as the Misletoe family, is so little 
known except to Botanists, or that the Misletoe 
itself is so little cultivated on ornamental trees in 
our lawns and pleasure grounds. This curious 


plant, and in their descent sometimes come in 
contact with other branches; the viscous matter 
causes them to adhere in like manner till they 
germinate. From this, their natural disposition, 


_ I can but infer, that means as similar as possible 


parasite deserves our attention for many reasons, | 


but more especially for the historical recollections 
it brings to mind, as well as the rich poetical and 


legendary allusions concerning it. The Misletoe | 


when found on the oak was consecrated, and held 


in the greatest veneration by the Druids in Britain, , 


and from time immemorial to the present, misle- | of being drawn out to the fineness of a thread, 


toe boughs have been cut and hung over the hall- 
door on Christmas eve, in England. Yet, not- 
withstanding all the attention paid it, it appears 
strange that so few efforts have been made to 
transfer it from its native wilderness to localities 
where it is unknown, and that many of the most 
experienced plant cultivators are not very suc- 
cessful in cultivating it. The cause of so few 
attempts to cultivate it artificially, might be 


are to be used to grow the seeds artificially, and 
not by placing them in the chinks of trees, nor by 
boring holes, nor tying them on with moss, or by 
raising the bark in the spring and inserting the 
seed, as is detailed in the Encyclopedia of Plants, 
all of which methods are occasionally resorted to, 
and to which I can add but little. 

When the seeds are ripe, in the fall, take well 
ripened plump seeds, and place them gently on 
the smoothest and healthiest part of the tree, to 
which they will readily adhere, and on withdraw- 
ing the finger and thumb, the vicious matter 
already alluded to will stick to them and permit 


which should be taken over the seed as often as 
possible, in various directions, allowing it to touch 
the bark each time it crosses the seed, and thus 
binding down the seed with its own substance, 
which soon becomes dry, and fixes the seed finally 


_ to the bark till germination takes place ; this will 
| be in about two months after the seeds are put 
on. If the seeds are left to remain for any consi- 


justly attributed to the failures arising from the | 
modes adopted being unsuited to its parasitical | 


nature. Indeed so difficult did it appear to 
ancient and modern naturalists that they imagin- 


ed the seeds required to be passed through the — 


stomachs of the birds that feed on them, in order 
to undergo some chemical change preparatory to 
germination. The Thrush family are among the 
principal agents for disseminating it in England, 





particularly the large species. T. riscivours, | 


derable time the mucilaginous substance loses its 
adhesiveness, and consequently will not stick for 
any length of time. ,This is the only point of 
importance now gained, stating precisely as I 
have done, how the seeds are to be fixed on the 
tree, and which I know to have proved successful 
with my respected friend Davip Moore, Esq., 
Curator of the Royal Dublin Society Botanic Gar- 
den, Ireland, with whom this system originated. 
Ihave no doubt any person carefully trying the 
above method will succeed. It is, however, to be 
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observed, that much of the success depends on | 
getting the seeds as fresh as possible. Havingal- | 
ready remarked that germination takes place in 
about two months after the seeds are put on the | 
tree, which is readily known by the roots, fre- 
quently two horn-like processes (resembling the 
horns of the common garden snail.) rising from 
the opposite side of the seed, they first shoot out 
nearly straight, and after some time recurve back 
till their extremities touch the bark in opposite | 
directions, (providing two radi@es have been 
emitted.) They remain in this position for the 
first year, bent like a bow, with one end fastened 
to the seed and, the other to the bark. The se- 
cond year the seeds rise from the bark when the 
cotyledons or seed leaves belonging to each radi- | 
cle separate, and each becomes a seperate plant, t 
whether there be two or three as sometimes occur. 

At this stage, the plants are to be considered 
fairly established, but do not make much growth | 
till the third year, when they grow rapidly. 

A still more successful, and readier mode than 
growing from seed, has been lately discovered: 
that of propagating it by grafting ;—an operation 
which modern physiologists might have supposed | 
almost impossible. It is supposed that a union is | 
not formed by the wood of the mistletoe and the 
stock, as is usual with other trees; but that the 
grafts absorb their nourishment from the moisture | 
the albumen the plant affords, as well as the 
atmospheric air, similar to the branches of other 
plants, while undergoing the process of rooting 
by cutting. May is thought to be the best time 
for the operation. 

Another method is, to cut the young shoots on 
which the seeds have germinated, and grafting 
them on stocks of the same kind ;—which operation 
the plants are said to undergo without being much | 
affected. 

Mr. Moore says the best trees to graft it upon 
are the apple, pear, poplar and willow; and for 
seeds, these are also its favorites. But it will 
grow on most kinds of hardy trees. 

It is occasionally found on the pine and cedar, 
in this country: and a writer in the Mareh number 
of the Horticulturist, says it grows in South Caro- 
lina on the persimon, honey locust, and oaks of all 
kinds. I am, sir, respectfully yours, M.C. New- 
burgh. May, 1849. 

P. S. I take the opportunity of correcting some 
errors that occurred in my letter on Orchidace : 

Page 348, for European, read foreign. Page | 
349, for Drymosa, read Drymoda. Page 343, for 
tumble, read jumble. Page 443, for 3 o’clock, 
read 7 o’clock. Page 490. for Eueas, read Erias. 

M. C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quinces.—Chas. G. Greene, (Boston.) Plant 
your quinces in good soil, well trenched, dry, and 


highly manured. For the rest, see the excellent 
article p. 63. Vol. II., of this journal. 
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Rapip Curmpers.—An Old Subscriber, (Phila- 
delphia.) Plant Cobea scandens and the Balsam 
Pea vine immediately. They will run twenty feet 
in a season. 

Dwarr Appres.—E. N. R., (N. A. Phalanx, 
N. J.) The apple may be kept down to a tree 
twelve feet high, by root-pruning. We wiil en- 
deavor to give some further remarks regarding it 
in our next. 

Rosk Stveés.—W. Bishop, (N. Y.) Use to- 
bacco water, sprinkling it copiously on the under 
side of the leaves, with a syringe, after sun-set, 
and washing off the leaves by sprinkling them 
with a water pot the next morning. 

Aprpies.—An Enquirer, (Springfield.) The 
Mother Apple is a fruit of the finest quality, and a 
native of New-England. You will certainly be 
able to get it of Mr. Cotron, nurseryman at 
Worcester.—B., (Columbus, Ohio.) Mr. Ernst, 
of Cincinnati, has investigated the history of the 
White Bellefleur apple, and has given us a paper 
on this subject, which we will publish soon. 

Lawns.—A. R. S., (Boston.) The fine fra- 


| grance from particular meadows, is afforded by 


the sweet vernal grass. Seed of it may be had at 
THoRBURN’s, or any of the leading seedsmen, and 
a small proportion mixed with other grass seed 


in sowing a lawn, will secure this delightful fra- 


grance every time the grass is cut. You must 
not only mow, but ro/l your lawn, frequently— 
especially after rain—to secure the close texture 
you desire. 

EvERBLOOMING Roses.—-.4n Amateur, ( Albany.) 
You do not succeed with your roses, because as 
soon as the roots get into the cold, clayey sub- 
soil, the plants cease growing. You must pre- 
pare your beds next spring, by digging them two 
feet deep—filling the bottom, six inches, with 
stones, and the rest with good, rich soil; then re- 
plant them, and they will flourish well. 

PyramMIpAL Pear TreEE.—James W. Grimes, 
(Burlington, Iowa.) We shall give a very com- 
plete artiede on pruning and training Pear trees in 
this form, with illustrations, in our next number. 

EncutsH Brack Mutserry.-—S. Williams, 
(Newark.) This is a searee tree in this country, 
and rarely succeeds well, though we have seen 
very fine fruit grown on the Hudson. It does not 
appear to suit the climate. Seedlings should be 
raised from it, to get more hardy varieties. 

CrossinG Grares.—Ezperimentalist. Cut out 
the stamens as soon as the blossom of the native 
grape opens, with a pair of small scissors; then 
bring the pollen from blossoms of the Black Ham- 
burgh, or other foreign sort, and dust it over the 
stigma with a camel’s hair brush. A bit of milinet 
should be tied over the blossom till the fruit sets, 
to prevent access of bees. 

Trainep Cvrrants.—N. R. S. No plant is 
more easily trained. and none more improved in 
its fruit by the process, than this. A trellis three 
feet high is sufficient. and it may be placed in any 
aspect. 








BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


April 21, 1819.—President SAMUEL WALKER in ' ness, health, and prosperity, we are, sir, most re. 


the chair. A communication was received.from 
GeorGE B. Jones, Esq., of Boston, accompanied 


with an elegant Chinese vase, asa gift to the So- | 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ciety, and it was voted that the thanks of the So- | 


ciety be presented to Mr. Jones for his liberal 
donation. 


Scions of new varieties of fruit were received | 


from L. P.GRosvENorR, Esq. of Pomfret, Mass., and 


J.M. Earve, Esq., of Worcester, Mass.; and it | 


was voted that the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to Messrs. Grosvenor and Earle, and the 
scions placed in the hands of the Committee on 
Fruit, for distribution among the members of the 
Society . 

April 28, 1819.—The President in the chair. A 
communication was read from L. P. GRosvVENOR, 
Esq., accompanied with specimens of a new seed- 
ling apple. Voted, that the thanks of the Society 


placed in the hands of the Committee on Fruit for 
examination. Also voted, that the letter of Mr. 
Grosvenor, together with an engraving of the 
fruit, be published in ‘‘ Hovey’s Magazine of Hor- 
ticulture.’’ 

The grafts ofa new variety of apple were re- 
ceived from Sam’. J. Gustin, Esq., of Newark, 
N. J., and the thanks of the Society were voted to 
Mr. Gustin, and the grafts placed in the hands of 
the Committee on Fruit for distribution. 

May 12, 1849.—'The President in the chair. A 
vacancy having occurred in the Committee on 
Flowers, it was voted that Parker Barnes be ap- 
pointed to fill such vacancy. 

Hon. BEny. V. FRENCH made a report in behalf 
of the committee appointed last January, to pro- 
cure and present a PIECE oF PLATE to Col. WIL- 
DER, late President of the Society; that the duty 
had been performed by presenting to him, with the 





With sincere wishes for your continued useful- 
spectfully, your friends, BrENy. V FRENCH, 
CHEEVER NEWHALL, 
JosEPH 8. CaBoT. 


eal Boston, May 10, 1849. 
FRENCH, CHEEVER NEW- 
and Hon. JosErH 8S. CaBoT, Com- 


To the Hon, BEN). V. 
HALL, Esq., 
mittee, 
Gentlemen: The splendid testimonial which ac- 


_ companied your esteemed favor of the 10th instant, 
, has been received; also a copy of the resolutions 


passed by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
on the occasion of my retiring from its Presidency. 

[I accept of this rich and beautiful gift, with live- 
ly emotions of gratitude; n ‘t for its intrinsic value, 


| but as an enduring memorial of the confidence and 
| respect souniformly extended to me, during the 


copy of resolutions passed at that time, a massive | 


silver pitcher, highly wrought, and chased with 


Ball & Poor, in their best style; and upon which 


the committee had caused to be engraved the fol- | 


lowing inscription: 


HON. MARSHALL P. WIL 
PRESIDENT OF THE MARSACHUSETTS 
TURAL SccrEtTy, 

From A. D 1811 to 1*49 
This Piece of Plate is presented by the Society. as a Testi. 

monial of Respect and Appreciation of his valua- 

ble services during the above period, 
Janvary;, 1849. 


Mr. French also submitted the following cor- 
pondence: 


ORTICUL- 


Boston, May 1, 1849. 
Hon. MARsHAtt P. Wiiper—Dear Sir: At a 
meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
held in their Library room, Jan. 6, 1849, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 
[Here follow the resolutions that we published 
at the time.] 


And, now sir, in compliance with the above 


_ many years of my administration. 
be presented to Mr. Grosvenor, and the fruit | 


I gratefully acknowledge the kind manner with 
which you have performed the duty assigned to 
the committe. Permit me also to tender through 
you, to the members of the Society, my sincere 
thanks for this substantial manifestation of their 
approbation, and to assure them, that I shall ever 
regard itas a lasting record of relations, which to 
me, have been both pleasant and honorable. 

The high appreciation of my humble services, 
which you have caused to be inscribed on the 
bright tablet of this elegant present, will excite 
renewed interest for the welfare and fame of our 
noble institution; and I doubt not, that long after 
we have passe from this earthly scene, it will be 
preserved by my descendants as a valuable memen- 
to of a society from which I have received distin- 
guished favors, and of endeared friends, with whom 
I have ever felt it an honor to have my name as- 
sociated. 

Please accept for yourselves, gentlemen, my 
most grateful thanks, and for the Suciety, the as- 


| surance of my highest regard. 
fruits, flowers, foliage, &c., manufactured by Jones, | 


MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


WEEKLY EXHIBI.IONS., 
Saturday, May 12, 1849. 
FLOWERS.—From S. Walker, President of the 
Society, a variety of cut flowers, amongst which 
were Pansies, Fritillarias, Anemones, Peronia 
tenuifolia, &c., &e. 

From Marshall P. Wilder, Epacris pulchella, 


_ Erica ventricosa alba, do do Cavendishii, do do 


breviflora, do do superba, do do hirsurta, Erica ova- 
ta; Camellias—Queen Victoria, Caroline Smith, 
and Henry Favre, Azalea indica, Gladstanesii, and 
three seedlings; Cereus Jenkinsonii, Rhododen- 


_dron catawbiensis, and R. catawbiensis hybridium. 


A fine collection of cut Rose flowers, of the fol- 
lowing kinds; Solfaterre, Safrano, Dupetit Thou- 
ars, Lamarque, Chromatella, &c., &c. The above 
collection was very beautiful, and all first rate 


| specimens. 


resolutions, we present for your acceptance a Sil- | 


ver Pitcher, which we request you to receive as a | 


token of esteem for the zeal and success with | majus, White Ivy-leaved Geranium, White Moss 


which you have served in-the cause of Horticul- 
ture, and Floriculture, while a member of the So- 
ciety, and more particularly while acting as Presi- 
dent, during the term of eight years. 





From N. J. Becar, Brooklyn, L. I., a beautiful 
collection of Calceolarias, thought to be much su- 
perior to any before exhibited. 

From Azel Bowditch, Laure Davoust, and Queen 
of the Prairie Roses, four varieties of Antirrhinum 


_ Rose, Calystegia pubescens; Cactus, var., Nemo- 
| phila insignis, Veronica Lindleyana, Cytisus for- 
| mosus, eighteen varieties of Calceolarias, and four 


bouquets. 


From G. C. Crowninshield, by John Quant, | 
Erica altheaflora, Azalea variegata, Abutilon | 
striatum, Anigozanthus cocci:.nea, ‘Tropeolum | 
tricolorum, Mahonia odorata, Cactus Jenkinsonii, 
Mimulus rivularis, Crinum amabile, Hydrangea 


Orange perfection. Unity, Lady Villars, Wilson’s 
Superb, Jenny | ind, Ananus, Fair Mary Devon, 
and two varieties, names lost. 


From James Nugent, the following varieties of | 
Pelargoniums, which were much the best collec- | 
tion and finest flowers exhibited, but being cutfrom | 
the plants, were not entitled to the society’s pre- | 


mium: Nestor, Jenny Lind, Fair Maid of Devon, 
Queen Phillippi, Celestial, Unit, Garth’s Perfec- 
tion, Diadimatum, Dutchess of Sutherland, liella- 


Gladiolus gandivensis, Pansies, 
Drummonidii, Ageratum odoratum, Sweet peas, 
and Bignonia earium; Roses—Prince Albert, Clara 
Sylvain, White Tea, Yellow Tea, Bougere, Buret, 
and Blush ‘lea, one round table bouquet. 

From J. Breck & Co., a very large and superior 
collection of Hyacinths, and the following cut 
flowers: Pulmonaria Virginica, Fritillarias, Pan- 
sies, &c., &c. 


perfect. adn 

From Orr N. Town, Oncidium flexuosum. 

From Dr. D. Osgood, fine specimen flowers of 
Cape Jasmine. 


From John Kenrick, Magnolia conspicua, and | 


pyrus japonica. , 
From W. Ashby, Newburyport, a collection of 
Pansies. 
A collection of Green House Pl ints from Hovey 
& Co. D. HaGGersTon, Chairman. 


Premiums awarded for Flowers and Plants, 
May 12, 1849. 


Pelargoniums, lst class—For the best six new | 


varieties, by John Quant, $6. on ae 
2d Class—For the best six varieties in large pots, 
John Quan", $6. 
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| 


chinensis, and the following Pelargonium;: Cé- | 
lestial, Dutchess of Sutherland, Prince Albert, | 


| $2. 
dona, Beauty Supreme, and three seedlings; also | 
four varieties of (Calceolarias, Vyrus Japonica, | 
White Phlox | 
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Cut Flowers—For the best display, James Nu- 
gent, $3. 
Cactus—For the best 6 varieties, Hovey & Co., $3. 
Calceolarias—For the best six varieties, A. 
Bowditch, $3. 2d best do., John Quant, $2. 
Heaths—For best 6 varieties, M. P. Wilder, $3. 
For the best display of various sorts of green- 





| house plants, M P. Wilder, $8. 2d best do., Ho- 
| vey & Co., 


$5. 
Hyacinths—For the best display, J. Breck & Co., 
$5. 2d best, do., R. M. Copeland, $3. 
For Round ‘Table bouquet, James Nugent, $1. 
For hand bouquets, A. Bowditch, $1. 
Gratuities.—To N. J. Becar, for fine display of 


, Calceolarias, the Society's Silver Medal. 


To A. Bowditch, for show of green-house plants, 
To John Quant, do. 

To M. P. Wilder, for show of Cut Roses, $5. 

To James Nugent, for show of Cut Roses, +2, 

‘To Hovey & Co., for fine specimen plants of 


| double Purple and White China Primrose, $3, 


Fruits.—From Hovey & Co., ~trawberries, 
var., Aberdeen Bee-hive. Messrs. Hovey & Co. 


| have had vines of this kind fully exposed during 


the past severe winter, and the plants have come 
out in the finest condition; while plans of our na- 
tive seedlings, in aujacent beds, have been entirely 


| destroyed. 
From R. M. Copeland, a fine collection of Hya- | 
cinths; colors of the flowers very delicate and | 


From J, Fisk Allen, Grapes—Farly Black July, 
Chasselas, Bar Sur-aube, Pitmaston White Clus- 
ter, White Early, of the French, Gros Noir de 
Lorraine; Chasselas de Fontainbleau, Black Ham- 
burgh, Grisly Frontignan, Ferro'; Figs, Black of 
St. Michael. kL BEN WIGHT, 

VEGETLBLES.—May 5. From H. B. Crooker, by 
Thomas Needham, brace or Barne’s Man of Kent; 


, brace of Weedon Cucumbers. 


From G. C. Crowninshield, by John Quant, 
brace of Allen’s Victory Cucumbers, 

May 12. From Orr N. ‘flown, two brace of very 
fine Cucumbers. c 

From W. W. Wheildon, by Peter Naylor, Early 
Frame Cucumber. 

From H. B. Crooker, by Thomas Needham, brace 
of Barne’s Man of Kent; brace of Weedon Cucum- 
bers. A. D. Wiititams, Jr., Chairman. 
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The stated meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday evening, May 15, 1849. The Presiden: in 
the chair. Theexhibition on this occasion was 
very handsome, and exceeded expectations, and as 
usual, the hall was thronged with the beauty and 
fashion of the city. 


specimen of Azalea, variegated in perfection, pre- 
senting one mass of the richest flowers, from Peter 
Mackenzie’s green-house. Campanula nobilis, 
very appropriately named, being truly a noble 
specimen, from whose branches pended so grace- 
fully its innumerable large, bell-shaped flowers; 
this species is of recent introduction into Europe 
from the East Indies, through the exertions of that 
indefatigable collector, Mr. Fortune, and wus 
shown by Mr. Buist, who also exhibited Fuchsia 
gigantea, and F. coronet,— handsome plants of those 
choice varieties; a fine collection of Pelargonia 
and Cinerarias. Mr. Dundas’ gardener exhibited 


several must beautiful specimens of Azalea, varie- 
gated, a Clematis seiboldii and Pelargonia. From 
the President’s fine collection were observed seve - 
ral air plants—Maxillaria aromatica, M. crispa, M. 

p., and Gongora purpurea, 


Achimenes picta, 


In the numerous colle ‘tions of | 
plants, as objects of interest might be noticed, a | 


Cacti, Pelargonia and Cinerarie. From John Lam- 
| berts, a fine, large plant of I.eptospermum scopa- 
| rium, in flower, Metrosideros semperflorens, Lan- 

tana mutabilis, with many others. And by Miss 

Gratz’ gardener, a table of Pelargonia Mathiole, 

and choice Roses. By John Sherwood, remarka— 
bly fine Roses, by Wm. Hall; also of choice varie- 
| ties by Robert Kilvington, interesting indigenous 
| plants; Dodecatheon Meadia, large specimens, 
| Orchis spectabilis, Drocera filiformis, ete. ‘lhe 
| beautiful designs baskets of cut flowers and bou- 
| quets, by the President’s gardener, Mr. Dun 
| John Lamberts, and Robert Kilvington, added 
| greatly to the attractions of the exhibition. 
| Of Fruit, Henry N. Johnson, of Germantown, 

exhibited a dish of very large Lemons, 
| Of VEGETABLES there was a profusion of the 
finest sor‘s. Cauliflowers of large size. from 

Pierce Bu'ler’s and Chas. Chauncey’s garden. A 

specimen of Asparagus, of great weight, by Wm. 

Lutzs, Kingsessing; many fine specimens of Rhu- 
| barb, Mushrooms, Cucumbers, eic., were shown, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 
| The committee on plants and flowers, report the 
following premiums: 
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Camellias. For the best American seedling du- 
ring the season, to Peter Mackenzie. 
elargoniums. For the best ten named varieties, 
to P. Gallagher, gardener to Miss Gratz. 
For the second best do., to Ben. Daniels, gar- 
dener to Caleb Cope. 


Roses—Perpetual. For the best six named va- | 


rieties, in pots, to Wm. Hall. : 

For the second best dc. do., to John Sher- 
wood. 

Tulips. For the best single twelve named va- 
rieties, to Matthew Mills. 

For the second best do. do., to Jonathan Bass. 

Cinerarias. For the best four named varieties 
in pots, to Robert Buist. 

For the second best do. do., to Ben Daniels. 

Hot-house Plants. For the best three named va- 
rieties, to Ben Daniels. 

Green-house Plants. For the best three named 
varieties, to Robert Buist. 

For the second best do., to Ben Daniels. 

Indigenous Plants. For the best display in pots, 
to Robert Kilvington. 

Plants in Pots. For the best collection, to Mau- 
rice Finn, gardener to Jno. Lambert. 

For the second best do., to Ben Daniels, garden- 
er to C. Cope. 

For the third best do., to P. Gallagher, gardener 
to Miss Gratz. 

Designs of Cut Flowers. For the best, to Ben 
Daniels, gardener to C. Cope. 

Of indigenous, for the best, to Robert Kilving- 
ton. 

Basket of Cut Flowers. For the best, to Maurice 
Finn, gardener to Jno. Lambert. 

For the second best, to Ben Daniels. 


der Brown, John Dickson, P. 8. Justice, John 
King, and James Bisset, Jr. 

The objects exhibited consisted o 

Plan's. By Peter Mackenzie, a beautiful speci- 
men of Azalea, variegated, who also exhibited to 
the committee since the last meeting, two very 
fine seedling Camellias. 

By Robert Buist, Campanula nobilis, Fuchsia 


, coronet, F. gigantea, Cupea platycentra, Antir- 


rhinum luteum, J2 Tulips, 10 Pelargonia, and 8 
cinerarias. 
By Ben Daniels, gardener to Caleb Cope, from 


Springbrook Farm, Pelargonia, 10 varieties. 


Fuchsias, var. Napoleon, exoniensis, mirabilis, Sir 


iH. Pottinger, Chauverii and delicata, Cinerarie, 


Maxillaria aromatica, M. crispa, M. sp., Gongora 


| purpurea, Achimenes picta, Russelliajuncea, Mam- 


The committee were highly gratified with a | 


beautiful Azalea variegata, s:own by Mr. Macken- 


zie, and much pleased with the extent of the dis- | 


ply generally. 
he Committee on Fruits report that the only 


fruits exhibited this evening, are adish of very 
fine Lemons, by Henry N. Johnson, for which they 
award a special premium of one dollar, and a 
melon from the President’s green-house, of the 
Tonian variety. 

The Committee on Vegetables report that they 
have awarded the following premiums; 


gardener to Caleb Cope. 
For the second best do., to Jas. Leddy, gardener 
te P. Butler. 


millaria scopa, Echinocactus ottonis, Cereus spi- 
nu osus, Clerodendrum squamatum, Cuphea platy- 
centra, Sempervirum urbum, Swainsonia galegifo- 
lia, Camellia myrtifolia, Asclepias curassavica, Mi- 
mulus Smithii, Mahernia odorata, etc. 

By James Bisset, gardener to James Dundas, six 
Azalea variegata, Clematis Seiboldii, and Pelar- 
gonia. 

By Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert, 
Leptospermum scoparium, Metrosideros semper- 
florens, Pentas carnea, Lantana mutabilis, Ardisia 
crenujata, Begonia hydrocoteifolia, Cardenia ra- 
dicans, Gloxinia alba, G. speciosa, Asclepias cu- 
rassavica, Caleeolaria, Azalea, Cineraria, Strepto- 
carpus Rexii, Tropeolum perigrinum, etc., etc. 

By P. Gallagher, gardener to Miss Gratz, Pelar- 
gonia, Mathiole Roses, Calcolaria, etc., ete. 

By John Sherwood, 12 choice Perpetual Roses. 

He also exhibited a seedling Camellia to the 
committee since the last meeting, a white variety 
of merit. 

By Wm. Hall, 12 varieties of Roses. 

By Robert Kilvington—lIndiginous—Two fine 


| Dodeecatheon Meadia, Viola cuculatta, V. prdatta, 


Rhubarb. For the best twelve stalks, to Samuel | 


Cooper. 

For the second best do., to Robert Dunk. 

Peas. For the best halfa peck, to Ben Daniels. 

Potatoes. For the best fourth of a peck, to Jas, 
McKee, gardener to C. Chauncey. 

For the second best do., of a different variety, to 
the same. 

Vegetables. For the best display, by market 
gardeners, to Anthony Felten. 

Nor the second best, do. do., to Anthony Felten. 

For the best display by amateurs, to Pat. Galla- 
gher, gardener to Miss Gratz. 

For the second best do., to Ben Daniels. 

For the third best do., to Wm. Johns. 

The Committee also award the following spe- 
cial premiums: For Asparagus, very fine, to Wm. 
Lutzs, of $1; for Sea Kale, very fine, to John 
Sherwood, $1; for Cauliflowers, very fine, to Jas. 
Leddy, gardener to Pierce Butler, of one dollar; 
for liflowers, to James McKee, gardener to 
C. Chauncey, one dollar. 


® 


Members Elected. Hon. Join K. Kane, Alexan- | 


Orchis spectabilis, Krigea Virginica, Saxifraga 
Pennsylvanica, Drosera filiformis, Proserpinaca 
pectinacea, etc. 

By Jonathan Bass, choice Tulips. 

By Matthew Mills, fine varieties of Tulips. 

Designs, baskets, and bouquets, by Ben Daniels, 


, James Bisset, Maurice Finn, and Robert Kilving- 
Cucumbers. Fo: the best four, to Ben Daniels, 


ton. 

Fruit.—By Henry N. Johnson, adish of very fine 
Lemons. 

Vegetables.—By Anthony Felton, two very fine 
tables. 

By Ben Daniels, gardener to C. Cope, Cuthberts, 
black spined, Lyon-house and Marshall Cucum- 
bers, Cauliflowers, Peas, Mushrooms, Peppers, 
Potatoes, Lettuce, Radishes, Spinach, Cabbage, 


c. 
By P. Gallagher, gardener to Miss Gratz, a fine 
collection. 

By James Leddy, gardener to Pierce Butler, 
Cauliflowers and Cucumbers. 

By James McKee, gardener to Chas, Chauncey, 
Cauliflowers, Cucumbers, Potatoes, etc. 

By Wm. Lutzs, very superior Asparagus . 

By Wm. Johns, a variety do. 

By Robert Dunk, fine Rhubarb and Asparagus. 

By Samuel Cooper, superior Rhubarb. 

By Wm. Hobson, Rhubarb. 

By John Sherwood, Sea Kale, fine. 

By Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert, 
an excellent display. 
On motion, adjourned. 

THO, P. JAMES, Recording Sec’y. 


JU 
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